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Box  1723 
Helena,  Montana 
November  13,  19!?9 


Honorable  J.  Hugo  Aronson 
Governor  of  Montana 
State  Capitol 
Helena,  Montana 

Dear  Governor  Aronson: 

We  are  sending  to  you  the  Montana  report  to  the  I960  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth. 

This  represents  the  work  of  the  liaison  committee  which  you 
appointed,  and  of  many  other  citizens  and  leaders  throughout  the 
state. 

I  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  chairing  the  committee  and 
want  to  assure  you  that  it  was  a  very  good  experience . 

I,  personally,  am  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  report  and 
hope  you  will  find  it  produces  the  results  you  anticipated  from 
the  committee. 

I  hope  it  is  well  received  in  Washington  and  that  the  follow-up 
indicated,  not  only  by  this  report  but  the  findings  of  the 
National  Conference,  will  be  accomplished  and  the  results  made 
known  to  as  many  citizens  as  possible  within  the  state  of  Montana. 


Rest 
P 


spectfully  yours, 


:p. 


LeRoy  L.l  McKinrron,   Chairman  ^Viy// 

Montana  'Committee  on  Child  Welfare  « 
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J.  HUGO  ARONSON 

GOVERNOR 


November  4,  1959 


The  Honorable  Arthur  S.  Flemming 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  'welfare 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Secretary  Flemming: 

For  many  months  the  Montana  Child  Welfare  Committee,  the  liaison 
committee  for  the  1960  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth,  has  been  at  work  to  initiate  research  and  develop  a  Montana 
report  to  the  White  House  Conference. 

Until  the  failure  of  the  last  State  Legislature  to  renew  the 
Montana  Child  Welfare  Advisory  Committee,  this  group  was  acting 
as  the  liaison  committee  for  the  i960  White  House  Conference. 

Therefore,  I  appointed  a  new  liaison  committee  to  continue  the 
studies  of  child  welfare  problems  begun  by  the  Child  Welfare 
Advisory  Committee,  to  hold  a  Montana  Conference  on  Child  Welfare 
and  to  work  with  me  in  naming  delegates  to  attend  the  White  House 
Conference.  We  have  had  the  cooperation  not  only  of  state  leaders 
in  matters  relating  to  children  but  the  full  participation  of  the 
local  community  organizations.  All  private  and  public  groups 
concerned  with  this  important  subject  have  presented  their  ideas 
to  help  develop  the  content  of  this  report. 

The  Montana  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  was  held 
in  Great  Falls,  Montana  on  October  30,  1959.  The  recommendations 
of  the  liaison  committee  resulting  from  much  study  and  research 
and  final  conclusions  from  this  state  meeting,  are  respectfully 
submitted  for  your  consideration  in  the  enclosed  report. 


Very   truly  yours, 


e   r    n   o   r   ^ 


GOVERNOR'S  LIAISON  COMMITTEE 

FOR 
1960  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 

ON 
CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 


Uudge  LeRoy  L.  McKinnon, 

Joseph  H.  Roe,  Secretary 

Mrs.  Anne  B.  Brockway 

Dr.  J.  Paul  Campbell 

George  E.  Gleed 

Edwin  Grafton 

R.  C,  Harken 

Mrs.  Leonard  H.  Langen 

Fred  J.  Martin 

Walter  W.  F/cDonald 

Dr.   George  W.   Nelson 
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Report    of    the    Committee 


on 


Problems    of    Indian    Youth 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PROBLEMS  OF  I ND I  AN  YOUTH 

I  introduction 

The  committee  studying  the  problems  of  Indian  youth  agreed  that  the 
differences  between  Indian  youth  and  youth  in  general  is  principally 
one  of  degree..   In  Indian  communities,  problems  are  frequently  intensified 
because  of  the  cultural  differences,  the  poverty,  the  concentration  of 
a  minority  group,  and  the  economic  background. 

During  the  next  ten  years,  however,  the  committee  feels  that  certain 
definite  avenues  should  be  explored.  Since  the  federal  government  is 
rel ingquishing  more  and  more  of  its  services  to  the  states,  Montana  residents 
should  be  aware  of  the  problems  that  do  exist  in  Indian  communities,  and 
citizen  groups  should  be  studying  and  working  toward  a  solution  of  these 
problems.   The  committee  categorized  the  problems,  for  ease  in  exploration, 
into  the  following  groups:   Health,  Recreation,  Education,  Welfare, 
Delinquency,  Employment,  and  Tolerance.   Several  of  these  topics  did  not 
materialize  into  written  reports.  A  section  on  economic  factors  has  been 
added. 


HEALTH 


It  seems  unwise  to  attempt  a  discussion  of  the  health  of  Indian  children 
and  youth  in  Montana  without  a  consideration  of  the  total  health  picture  of  all 
Montana  children  and  youth.  Because  this  picture  is  affected  by  a  high  Indian 
population  in  some  areas  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  health  problems  do  not 
recognize  boundaries  -  that  health  problems  become  everybody's  business. 

Certainly  tuberculosis  is  a  case  in  point.   It  is  a  communicable  disease, 
therefore,  it  becomes  a  community  problem.  The  tuberculosis  death  rate  per 
100,000  population  for  the  period  1953-1957  was  7.0  for  the  non-Indian  popula- 
tion while  the  rate  among  Indians  was  87.5.   This  means  that  Montana  needs 
extension  of  an  adequate  tuberculosis  control  program.  More  personnel  are 
needed  to  find  active  cases  and  get  them  under  medical  care.  Montana  has  ade- 
quate facilities  for  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  More  health  education  of  the 
Indians  is  needed  to  assure  acceptance  of  this  treatment  and  an  understanding 
of  their  disease  and  its  importance,  not  only  for  the  individual  himself  but 
the  effects  of  his  illness  on  his  family  and  community.  On  July  11,  1959, 
Montana's  tuberculosis  commitment  law  went  into  effect.  This  allows  commit- 
ment of  active  tuberculosis  cases  proven  to  be  a  public  health  menace«>   A  law 
also  was  passed  which  permits  anyone  who  has  active  tuberculosis  to  enter  the 
State  Tuberculosis  Hospital  whether  or  not  he  has  established  residency  in  the 
state. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  among  Indians  is  2-3  times  that  of  the  total 
state's  population.   In  all  of  the  Indian  groups,  pneumonia  accounts  for  a  high 
percentage  of  infant  deaths,  as  does  enteric  disease.  Poor  housing,  an  inade- 
quate and  often  contaminated  water  supply,  lack  of  refrigeration,  and  poor  sewer- 
age and  garbage  disposal  all  contribute  to  these  high  infant  mortality  rates. 

The  venereal  disease  rate  among  Indians  is  high  and  although  medical  care 
is  readily  available,  there  is  inadequate  personnel  and  money  available  in 
Montana  to  do  contact  investigation  and  thus  stop  the  chain  of  infection  on 
all  cases. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  USPHS,  there  is  still  a  high  rate  of  tra- 
choma on  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  in  Montana.  This  is  completely  preventable. 

Other  health  problems  that  are  of  concern  as  affecting  Indian  children 
and  youth  are  the  extremely  high  number  of  otitis  media  with  resultant  hearing 
defects.   A  project  using  Kynex,  a  sulfa  drug,  was  started  in  Cascade  County 
on  Hill  57  and  Mount  Royal  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  recurring  otitis  media. 
These  are  Indian  population  groups.  The  results  are  apparently  very  satis- 
factory. 

Heart  disease  is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  death  in  the  Montana  Indian 
population.  A  concentrated  preventive  program  is  now  being  planned  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  A  great  deal  of  this  is  directly  related  to  rheumatic 
fever  in  children. 

Good  nutrition  is  very  important  to  health.  More  health  education  among 
community  groups  and  in  schools  is  needed  all  over  Montana. 

Dental  surveys  were  recently  completed  on  Indian  children  from  Crow,  Fort 
Eelknap  and  Tongue  River  Indian  reservations  by  the  Public  Health  Service  and 


Montana  State  Board  of  Health,, 

These  dental  surveys  provided  baseline  information  which  was  used  to  evalu- 
ate the  dental  health  status  of  children  from  three  reservations. 

When  the  universally  accepted  DMP  teeth  index  as  a  measure  of  dental  caries 

experience  was  used,  the  Indian  children  have  experienced  more  than  twice  as 

much  dental  decay  as  non-Indian  children  of  Montana.   Indian  children  are  los- 
ing permanent  teeth  at  more  than  twice  the  rate  of  non-Indian  children. 

The  two  most  obvious  reasons  for  this  unusually  high  caries  attack  of 
these  children  is  a  diet  that  is  high  in  carbohydrates  and  refined  sugar.  This 
is  further  complicated  by  poor  oral  hygiene.  The  fact  that  reservation  water 
supplies  are  deficient  in  sodium  fluoride  also  contributes  to  the  high  caries 
attack  rate. 

Dental  care  is  available  to  Indian  children  on  each  of  the  reservations 
and  is  provided  by  Public  Health  Service  dental  officers  at  Hospital  Dental 
clinics  or  by  contract  dentists  in  private  dental  offices.   In  some  instances, 
dental  officers  use  portable  dental  equipment  to  provide  dental  service  in  re- 
mote areas. 

Dental  care  is  available  to  all  children,  Indians  and  whites  alike  under 
the  second  grade,  in  the  Cascade  County  Health  Department.  A  more  concentrated 
effort  is  being  made  to  begin  grade  dental  care  and  prevention  in  the  pre- 
school ages. 

Although  dental  service  is  theoretically  available  to  all  Indian  children, 
the  number  who  receive  adequate  treatment  is  relatively  small.  More  than 
ninety  percent  of  the  children  are  in  need  of  some  kind  of  dental  treatment, 
but  less  than  twenty  percent  receive  any  treatment  annually.  Two  percent  of 
the  prenatals  seek  dental  treatment  during  their  pregnancy,  and  only  one  per- 
cent of  the  pre-school  children  receive  the  dental  treatment  they  need. 

The  dental  facilities  and  personnel  are   not  adequate  to  care  for  the  accum- 
ulated dental  needs,  but  the  low  utilization  of  service  is  due  to  other  factors 
as  well  as  limited  facilities  and  personnel. 

Several  of  these  factors  are: 

(1)  Inaccessibility  of  dental  installation  to  all  of  the  Indian 
population,  and  especially  during  winter  months. 

(2)  Indian's  general  attitude  toward  dental  health  and  dental  care. 
Many  Indians  appear  to  accept  dental  ailments  and  subsequent 
loss  of  teeth  as  one  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  When  dental 
treatment  is  sought,  it  is  usually  palliative  for  relief  of 
pain  rather  than  preventive  or  corrective. 

Providing  dental  services  for  the  Indian  population  has  not  solved  their 
dental  health  problems.   Even  with  these  services  provided,  their  dental 
health  status  is  lower  than  that  of  their  non-Indian  neighbor. 

It  is  unlikely  the  dental  health  status  will  be  substantially  improved 
until  a  greater  appreciation  is  developed  for  good  dental  health  as  reflected 
by  early,  regular  dental  attention,  better  oral  hygiene,  and  utilization  of 
all  the  preventive  principles  that  are  known  to  dentistry  and  public  health. 


This  can  only  be  done  by  a  continuous  dental  health  education  program., 

Accidents,  too,  take  a  high  toll  of  Indian  youth.   An  aggressive  program 
with  all  agencies  interested  in  accident  prevention  co-operating  is  needed. 

The  USPHS  was  given  responsibility  for  Indian  health  by  congressional 
action  in  1954  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  public  health  responsibility 
for  the  state's  population  as  a  whole*   It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  need 
for  a  co-operative  public  health  program  is  evident.  To  do  this  in  a  practi- 
cal manner  and  to  avoid  duplication  of  cost,  travel  and  personnel  in  the 
spars=ly  populated  State  of  Montana,  the  coverage  of  the  state  with  local  or 
district  health  departments  adequately  financed  and  staffed  is  the  best  solu- 
tion.. The  local  health  department,  with  consultation  and  financial  assistance 
from  the  State  Board  of  Health,  may  plan  a  carefully  co-ordinated,  continuing 
program  focused  on  its  own  health  problems.   If  these  involve  Indian  health 
problems,  certainly  the  Indians  themselves  should  be  part  of  a  citizens'  group 
to  help  in  the  planning  of  their  solution.   In  Montana,  where  the  Indian  and 
non-Indian  citizens  live  side  by  side,  both  on  and  off  the  reservation,  work- 
ing together  on  a  tangible  health  problem,  should  break  some  of  the  cultural 
barriers  that  have  impeded  good  health  practices  among  the  Indians.  This  is 
being  proven  among  the  Flathead  Indians  who  are  better  integrated  into  the 
total  population  than  other  Montana  Indians.  Working  through  a  local  health 
department  in  co-operation  with  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  State  Board 
of  Health  groups  interested  in  health  problems  in  their  own  communities,  are 
discussing  them  and  suggesting  ways  that  they  all  may  help.  The  Flatheads 
also  have  free  choice  of  medical  care,  as  all  other  citizens.  This  is  a  future 
goal  in  Montana  for  all  Indians.  Working  closely  with  local  health  departments, 
this  could  be  realized  sooner  to  better  advantage  financially  and  health-wise. 

The  Crow  and  Cheyenne  also  have  the  advantage  of  being  in  a  local  district 
health  department.   It  is  recognized  that  Indians  need  much  more  concentrated 
public  health  services.  This  means  a  higher  ratio  of  staff  to  population. 
Financing  to  provide  this  staff  is  not  available  at  present. 

An  epidemiological  study  is  being  planned  on  the  Crow  Reservation  to  de- 
termine just  what  is  the  predominating  type  of  enteric  infection  and  how  to 
cope  wi  th  it. 

The  remaining  four  reservations  in  Montana  are  not  included  in  direct 
State  Board  of  Health  responsibility  by  their  inclusion  in  an  Indian  Health 
contract  with  the  USPHS.  Local  public  health  services  to  the  non-Indians  in 
counties  where  these  reservations  are  located  are  inadequate  and,  in  some, 
non-exi  stent. 

To  further  reduce  infant  mortality  other  than  through  better  control  and 
understanding  of  communicable  diseases  and  sanitation,  Education  for  Parenthood 
Classes  should  be  extended  to  include  Indian  groups  and  into  high  schools  where 
Indians  are  students. 

Early  teen-age  marriage  presents  a  problem  throughout  Montana.  So  many  of 
our  parents  are  in  the  adolescent  age  group,  still  striving  with  their  growing- 
up  pangs  and  still  in  the  process  of  leaving  adolescence.  The  stresses  of 
pregnancy  tend  to  intensify  the  problems  of  that  growth  period.  When  the  high 
school  girl  and  young  mother  get  the  help  that  they  need  it  can  be  a  strength- 
ening factor  for  both  their  marriage  and  parenthood. 


Mental  health  problems  occur  in  our  Indian  children  and  youth  as  well  as 
in  the  non-Indians.,  The  very  nature  of  the  Indian  culture  and  background  make 
an  Indian  child  very  dependent  upon  his  mother .  When  he  reaches  school  age  this 
background  and  the  probability  also  of  a  language  barrier,  he  is  on  his  own  in 
an  entirely  new  environment  and  society., 

Psychological  testing  of  Indian  children  must  take  their  social  experi- 
ences and  different  training  into  account.  At  present,  the  same  tests  are  used 
for  all  children.   This  often  puts  the  Indian  child  at  a  disadvantage.  Re- 
tarded Indian  children  probably  do  not  have  the  same  opportunity  to  develop 
their  potentialities  because  of  their  cultural  patterns.  They  are  usually  sent 
to  the  school  for  the  retarded  only  when  their  behavior  becomes  intolerable  in 
the  community. 

An  extension  of  Mental  Health  Clinics  is  very  necessary  in  Montana.   These 
must  be  coordinated  with  plans  for  a  residential  treatment  center  for  children 
with  mental  health  problems  in  Montana  which  cannot  be  resolved  in  a  clinic 
type  faci 1 i  ty . 

For  the  benefit  of  all  Montana's  children  we  must  assist  in  getting  the 
needed  trained  personnel  for  our  state's  children's  institutions.   We  must  some- 
how make  funds  available  so  that  they  are  adequately  and  safely  housed;  that 
they  have  the  necessary  medical  and  nursing  care;  and  that  where  any  type  of 
rehabilitation  services  are  needed,  whether  physical  or  mental,  they  can  be 
received. 

Although  Montana  Indians  make  up  only  seventeen  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, their  health  problems  make  a  severe  impact  on  the  State  as  a  whole. 


RECREATION 


One  of  the  crying  needs  on  the  reservations  is  that  of  recreational  faci- 
lities and  programs  for  Indian  youth.   In  many  instances,  there  are  youngsters 
literally  miles  away  from  the  nearest  movie  or  commercial  entertainment,  and 
live  where  nothing  exists  for  them  to  occupy  themselves  in  their  spare  time. 

The  Blackfeet  have  recognized  the  situation  and  have  a  full  time  recrea- 
tion program  in  effect.   It  is  operated  by  a  citizen's  committee  in  cooperation 
with  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Council.   The  program  is  designed  for  the  entire 
year— during  the  summer  an  athletic  program  is  featured  while  in  the  winter  it 
is  directed  toward  hobbies  and  dancing.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  released 
a  building  for  the  use  of  the  youngsters  in  the  winter.   A  full  time  director 
is  hired  for  the  summer;  in  the  winter  the  direction  is  given  by  members  of 
civic  organizations  and  interested  citizens.  "As  in  practically  everything  in 
our  community,"  writes  Phillip  A.  Ward,  Jr.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  "there 
is  no  distinction  made  between  white  and  Indian  youngsters.  We  are  exception- 
ally proud  of  this  fact."   In  addition  to  this  already  good  program,  the  Black- 
feet Tribal  Council  has  plans  for  the  extension  of  it. 

Such  is  not  the  case  on  other  reservations,  Allan  Crain,  School  Superin- 
tendent for  the  Rocky  Boy  reservation,  writes,  "There  is  no  organized  recrea- 
tional program  on  our  reservation,  and  that  is  what  we  need.  What  little  the 
schools  offer  is  about  all  we  have.  The  Lutheran  Mission  has  a  boy's  and  girl's 


club  and  Lutheran  League.  The  boy's  and  girl's  clubs  meet  every  Wednesday  even- 
ing during  the  school  year  from  7:30  P.M.  until  approximately  10:00  P.M.  During 
this  time  things  such  as  leather  craft,  embroidery,  sewing,  and  art  are  pursued. 
The  kids  enjoy  it  and  there's  usually  a  good  turn  out. 

"In  the  summer  there  is  usually  some  kind  of  softball  team  which  has  very 
little  organization  to  it.  Of  course,  there's  horseback  riding,  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, etc.  for  the  boys  but  the  girls  have  practically  nothing  to  do.   I  am 
appalled  at  the  way  our  young  people  hang  around  the  hand-games  at  the  Pastimeo 
These  games  are  a  daily  event  here  now  when  they  only  occurred  at  Sun  Dance  time 
a  few  years  ago. 

"I  firmly  believe  organized  recreation  is  an  answer  to  many  of  our  delin- 
quency problems,  A  leader  and  a  place  to  meet  would  be  heaven  sent.  The 
longer  I  am  here  the  more  I  believe  these  young  people  do  well  with  what  they 
have  and  which  amounts  to  so  little.  We  are  lucky  that  more  delinquency  prob- 
lems do  not  arise." 

On  the  Fort  Belknap  reservation,  little  if  any  recreational  activity  exists, 
yet  the  need  is  apparent.  For  two  summers,  the  PTA  of  Harlem  sponsored  a  re- 
creational program  in  the  Civic  Center.   This  program  was  open  five  nights  a 
week,  but  was  dropped  because  of  the  inability  to  secure  adult  help  in  organiza- 
tion and  supervision.   An  organized  league  of  softball  for  youngsters  from  six 
to  fourteen  existed  for  two  years  but  was  dropped  because  of  lack  of  adult 
participation.   As  a  result  there  is  no  planned  program  for  recreation  in  Harlem 
for  either  Indian  or  white  children,  reports  L.  J.  Watterson,  Superintendent  of 
schools. 

Forty  miles  south  of  the  agency  center  on  the  same  reservation  is  St.  Paul's 
Mission  near  the  village  of  Hays.   As  far  as  recreation  is  concerned,  St.  Paul's 
serves  only  in  competition  with  the  parked  cars  in  the  hills  and  Kern's  hall 
that  gets  a  movie  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  nights",  writes  Father  Richard  Pauson, 
S„J.  During  the  past  year,  Father  Pauson  attempted  to  provide  some  entertain- 
ment and  organized  recreation  at  the  Mission.  "Aside  from  basket-ball  at  our 
gym,"  he  wrote,  "we  have  had  Friday  night  dances  with  canned  music.  We  also 
had  educational  shows,  formal  dances,  school  plays,  a  talent  show  of  the  utmost 
variety,  bingo  games,  musical  programs  and  even  small  banquets.  These  are  at- 
tended by  from  15  to  150  children.   In  the  summer  the  children  entertain  them- 
selves by  sunning  themselves  until  the  heat  is  on  and  then  going  to  one  of  the 
swimming  holes.   The  Mount  and  the  Snow  boys  drowned  in  Lake  17  a  few  weeks  ago." 
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The  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  are  the  poorest  in  the  state,  yet  they  en- 
-sed  in  the  summer  of  1959  a  full  time  recreation  leader  for  the  vicinity  of 
Lame  Deer.  A  public  school  teacher  took  over  the  work,  especially  in  athletics 
that  had  been  started  by  one  of  the  employees  of  the  agency.  At  St.  Labre' s 
Mission  on  the  same  reservation,  the  recreation  activities  include  basketball, 
volleyball,  track  and  some  baseball.  The  boys  from  the  third  grade  through 
high  school,  approximately  83,  participate.  The  girls  from  the  fifth  grade 
through  high  school,  approximately  74,  also  have  an  opportunity  to  play  basket- 
ball, volleyball,  softball  and  badminton,  according  to  Father  Emmett  Hoffman, 
O.F.M.,  Superior  at  the  Mission.  During  the  summer  months,  no  organized  ath- 
letic or  recreational  activities  exist,  but  the  playground  and  ball  field  are 
open  for  those  who  wish  to  use  them. 

On  the  Crow  reservation,  no  recreational  facilities  exist.  Henry  Old 
Coyote,  resident  of  Crow  Agency,  writes  that  any  kind  of  program  that  could  be 


planned  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  youngsters.   At  present,  a  curfew 
rings  at  10:00  P.M.  but  the  kids  form  gangs  and  make  a  game  out  of  eluding  the 
Indian  Police  when  the  police  try  to  enforce  the  curfew*  "If  someone  could 
teach  these  kids  something  constructive  instead  of  them  just  destroying  pro- 
perty, it  would  help  a  lot,"  says  Mr<>  Old  Coyote. 

Two  graduate  students  at  Montana  State  College,  John  Beauchan  and  Milo 
Grue,  made  a  survey  of  recreational  activities  on  the  Crow  reservation  in  the 
summer  of  1959.  Their  conclusion  is  that  there  is  little  organized  recreation 
and  what  little  there  is  has  originated  almost  wholly  among  the  Indians  them- 
selves. 

"A  good  place  to  begin  a  survey  of  this  problem  is  Hardin,  the  largest 
population  center  on  the  reservation,"  write  these  investigators.  "As  one 
drives  down  Hardin's  main  street  the  impression  is  gained  that  the  number  one 
activity  of  the  Crow  is  sitting  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  many  bars  that 
populate  the  downtown  area. 

"Hardin  high  school  is  roughly  37  percent  Indian,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
administration,  is  well  integrated.   The  Indian  students  play  basketball,  play 
in  the  band,  take  part  in  twirling  and  other  activities,  and  are  staying  in 
school  lonper  and  liking  it  better  all  the  time. 

"Hardin  has  a  fine,  year  round,  recreation  program  that  includes  such 
activities  as  baseball,  swimming,  and  tennis,  but  the  Indian,  right  or  wrong, 
does  not  feel  that  he  is  wanted  and,  therefore,  takes  almost  no  part  in  this 
fine  program.   (Mr.  Old  Coyote  reported,  "Hardin  has  a  fine  swimming  pool,  but 
I'll  bet  there's  been  no  more  than  two  Indian  kids  that  have  ever  been  there.") 

"What  does  the  Indian  do  for  recreation?  Basically,  what  he  does  he  has 
organized  himself.   Some  things  he  has  done  for  countless  years}  others  are 
relatively  new.   Together  they  make  up  a  recreational  culture  that  is  all 
Crow.   Here  is  a  brief  run-down  of  the  activities  most  often  seen  on  the  re- 
servation today: 

Throwing  the  Arrows.   A  favorite  game  for  boys  ten  years  of  age  and  up. 
It  is  played  the  year  round.  Teams  from  various  districts  meet  for  com- 
petitive honors. 

P  itching  Horseshoes.  Recently  adopted  but  played  quite  a  bit  on  the  re- 
servation today. 

Hand  Games.  They  still  play  their  old  hand  games,  particularly  during 
the  winter  months. 

Track  Meets.  They  have  a  series  of  weekly  track  meets  at  Crow  Agency  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  consist  mainly  of  running  events.   John  Half  says 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  these  meets,  and  the  boys  even  go 
into  training  for  the  events.  These  meets  are  strictly  Indian  organized. 

Swimming.   Swimming  in  the  muddy  ditches  of  the  reservation  is  a  very 
popular  and  sometimes  dangerous  pastime  of  the  summer  months.  This 
swimming  is  totally  unsupervised. 

Basketball .  Indian  boys  like  basketball,  and,  if  given  a  chance,  play  it 
very  well.  Lodge  Grass,  for  example,  has  made  quite  a  name  for  itself  in 
Class  C  basketball  circles  of  the  state. 


^tii^vttj  sume  sort  o  o  gi   zed  ac      es  roi  the  teen-ager 
would  certainly  help  him  out.  He  believes  the  Indian  teen-agers  have  entirely 
too  much  time  on  their  hands.   As  he  puts  it,  'They  sleep  all  day  and  prowl  all 
night.'   Chief  Parker  lists  gas  stealing,  drunkenness,  and  gang  mischief  as  his 
chief  headaches  among  the  teen-agers  at  the  present  time.   All  of  these,  he 
feels,  could  be  reduced  if  the  teen-agers  had  some  way  to  make  better  use  of 
their  free  time. 

"The  need  for  more  recreational  activities  for  the  Indian  youth  on  the 
Crow  reservation  has  been  well  established.  Reverend  Masters,  minister  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  Crow  Agency,  is  heading  a  committee  to  set  up  a  recreational 
program  for  Crow  Agency.  The  program  looks  good  on  paper.   Its  success  will 
be  determined  by  how  well  the  Indians  like  the  program." 

No  reports  have  been  received  from  the  Flathead  or  the  Fort  Peck  reserva- 
tions, but  one  can  assume  that  similar  situations  exist.   A  community  oriented 
recreational  program  on  these  various  reservations  could,  in  the  next  ten  years 
if  properly  developed,  result  in  a  tremendous  saving  of  human  abilities. 


EDUCATION 


Much  progress  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  ten  years  in  the  edu- 
cation of  Indian  youth.  That  much  more  can  be  done  in  the  next  ten  years  is 
obvious  for  faults  still  exist  in  the  educational  set  up  for  Indian  youngsters<> 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  transferred  most  of  the  schools  to  the  public 
school  districts  of  Montana  and  reimburses  the  district  per  child  in  lieu  of 
tax  money.  By  i960,  one  day  school  will  operate  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
government  and  that  school  will  close  shortly  thereafter.  One  boarding  school 
will  probably  continue  for  several  years.  Otherwise  all  schools  are  operated 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  and  state. 

Specific  problems  that  appear  and  that  are  particularly  significant  in 
Indian  communities  and  that  need  definite  study  during  the  next  decade  are: 
(l)  non-attendance,  (2)  drop-outs,  (3)  transient  population.  (4)  economic, 
hardship,  (5)  parental  responsibility  or  irresponsibility,  (6)  behavior,  (7) 
climate  and  isolation,  (8)  lack  of  initiative,  (9)  dual  language.  Mr.  Robert 
Howard,  a  Blackfoot  Indian  and  a  former  teacher  at  Heart  Butte  and  Browning 
and  now  health  educator  for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  at  Browning,  listed 
the  above  problems.  Some  of  the  problems,  Mr.  Howard  points  out,  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  cultural  background.  Non-attendance  and  drop-outs  are 
frequently  the  result  of  the  old  trait  of  not  forcing  the  child  to  do  that 
which  he  does  not  want  to  do.  The  transient  population,  always  a  primitive 
trait,  still  persists.  Families  go  visiting  or  go  to  celebrations  or  go  potato 
picking  and  take  the  children  out  of  school.  No  steady  income  often  means 
economic  hardships  while  frequently  people  who  do  not  know  how  to  cope  with 
certain  situations  give  the  impression  of  lacking  initiative.  Other  factors 
such  as  the  remote  areas  in  which  Indians  live  and  the  climate  of  the  region 
are  not  necessarily  the  fault  of  the  individual  or  the  family.  However,  they 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  studying  the  problems  of  Indian  educa- 
t  ion. 


In  addition  to  the  public  and  government  schools  in  Montana,  four  institu- 
tions are  operated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,,  Three  of  these  have  accred- 
ited high  schools,  the  other  one  at  St-  Ignatius  operates  the  eight  grades. 
During  the  last  ten  years,  303  students  have  attended  high  school  and  1,028 
students  have  been  enrolled  in  grade  school  at  St.  Paul's  Mission  near  Hays, 
Montana,  on  the  Fort  Belknap  reservation.  At  St.  Labre's  Mission  near  Ash- 
land, Montana,  545  students  have  attended  high  school  and  1,544  have  been  in 
the  grade  school  during  the  past  ten  years.   Both  St.  Labre  and  St.  Paul  are 
now  engaging  in  a  building  program  to  increase  their  facilities  for  Indian 
youth. 

In  all  three  types  of  schools,  public,  government,  church, — courses  in 
vocational  education  are  offered  on  the  secondary  level.   One  recommendation 
might  be  to  offer  a  type  of  exploratory  practical  arts  and  vocational  training 
at  the  elementary  level  in  all  areas  of  vocational  education  in  order  to  stim- 
ulate the  interest  of  the  Indian  youth  to  remain  in  high  school  long  enough  to 
graduate. 


WELFARE 


Conflicting  jurisdiction  has  resulted  in  sometimes  chaotic  conditions  re- 
garding the  welfare  of  Indian  youth.  The  following  background  material,  as 
well  as  a  listing  of  services  available  to  Indian  children,  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  problems  present. 

Services  to  Indian  Children 

From  January  1,  1954  to  August  1,  1959,  sixteen  Indian  children  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Montana  Children's  Home  and  Hospital  for  adoptive  services.  The 
following  Agencies  have  made  referrals: 

Five  cases  from  County  Departments  of  Public  Welfare 

Three  cases  for  Public  Health  Services  on  Indian  Reservations 

Five  cases  from  Florence  Crittenton  Home 

Three  cases  from  doctors  in  the  State. 

One  of  the  problems  that  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Montana  Chil- 
dren's Home  and  Hospital  in  respect  to  Indian  children  has  been  the  lack  of 
services  to  unmarried  mothers  living  on  the  Reservation.  Her  medical  services 
and  delivery  is  cared  for  but  there  is  no  foster  home  care  available  to  her 
until  she  works  out  her  plans. 

Another  problem  is  her  right  to  release  her  child  if  the  child  is  born  on 
the  Reservation.   Apparently  if  she  leaves  the  Reservation  for  delivery,  she 
does  have  the  right  to  release. 

There  have  been  several  inquiries  from  Indian  Agencies  about  older  chil- 
dren in  need  of  a  permanent  home  by  adoption.   In  most  of  these  cases  there 
has  been  a  question  as  to  who  has  the  legal  right  to  release  these  children. 
There  seems  to  be  some  legal  matter  that  must  be  clarified  before  private 


Agencies  can  offer  the  same  service  to  Indian  children  as  they  do  to  other 
chi ldreno 

The  Montana  Children's  Home  and  Hospital  has  been  able  to  find  homes  for 
all  Indian  children  to  this  date«  However,  with  a  heavier  case  load  it  would 
be  more  di  ff icult» 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  talk  given  by  Mrs.  Rita  Santana,  Child 
Welfare  Worker,  Glacier  County,  given  at  Montana's  Little  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Children  and  Youth  at  Great  Falls,  Montana,  October  30,  1959: 

"There  is  a  tendency  for  the  Indian  unmarried  mother  to  be  confined 
in  her  local  community  rather  than  to  seek  the  anonymity  of  a  large  city 
or  maternity  home<>  Also,  there  is  greater  tendency  for  the  Indian  mother 
to  keep  the  child  and  she  is  under  greater  pressure  from  her  family  to  do 
so. 

"Very  few  unmarried  mothers  seek  the  services  of  a  social  agency  in 
planning  for  their  children  other  than  the  bare  financial  part  of  ito 

"There  is  a  higher  rate  of  private  adoptions  without  the  benefit  of 
social  services  provided  by  an  agency °  This  means  that  many  of  the  chil- 
dren are  placed  impulsively  in  homes  which  have  not  been  investigated 
adequately  ° 

"Many  Indian  couples  seeking  to  adopt  prefer  to  know  who  the  natural 
parents  are.,  of  the  child  they  wish  to  adopto  Rather  than  seek  the  ser- 
vices of  an  adoptive  agency,  they  prefer  to  wait  until  they  hear  of  an 
available  childo  There  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  grapevine  communication  be- 
tween mothers  wishing  to  place  their  children  and  families  wishing  to  adopt. 

Legal  and  Lay  interpretations 

Of  the  Role  of  Government 

In  Indian  Affairs 

The  state  department  of  Public  Welfare  has  been  concerned  for  many  years 
with  its  role  in  regard  to  providing  child  welfare  services  to  Indian  children 
within  the  state  of  Montana  and,  particularly,  to  those  children  who  become  de- 
pendent and  neglected  within  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  seven  Indian 
reservations,. 

This  concern  had  its  beginnings  around  the  problem  of  whether  or  not  the 
state  of  Montana  and  the  department  of  Public  Welfare  have  jurisdiction  to  ex- 
tend child  welfare  services  to  Indian  children  and  their  families  living  on 
Indian  reservations  in  Montana „ 

Since  this  is  primarily  a  legal  question^  legal  advice  has  been  sought 
from  a  number  of  lawyers,  including  the  Attorney  General's  officeo  Following 
is  a  resume  of  their  interpretations  which  is  presented  for  the  major  reason 
that  all  concerned  with  this  problem  should  be  alerted  to  the  various  inter- 
pretations and,  from  this,  a  recognition  that  the  child  welfare  problems  in- 
volving certain  children  on  the  reservations  cannot  be  adequately  handled  until 
the  legal  role  of  the  tribe  and  its  court,  the  state  of  Montana,  and  the  federal 
government  through  its  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  clarified  and  responsibility 
fixed  as  to  who  definitely  has  the  authority  to  provide  these  services: 
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"If  it  is  true  that  the  tribal  council  becomes  an  independent  sovereignty, 
then  they  must  assume  the  responsibility.   If  they  have  that  power  and  it  is 
plenary  and  sovereign,  then  we  cannot  properly  expend  funds  in  another  sover- 
eignty o   If  these  children  are  in  need,  they  have  to  be  helped  but  still  we 
have  to  find  the  lines  of  responsibility  in  the  assistance  programs,  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  proper  for  the  public  welfare  department  to  step  in  and  at- 
tempt to  assume  a  responsibility  when  they  don't,  in  fact,  have  it." 

"Where  jurisdiction  is,  there  the  responsibility  lies. 

"Until  such  a  time  as  we  could  get  some  kind  of  an  understanding  on  the 
primary  responsibility,  the  public  welfare  department  would  be  hard  put  to 
justify  the  expenditure  of  money  for  these  purposes." 

"If  the  tribe  is  another  sovereignty,  when  we  have  no  jurisdiction,  and 
the  outcome  of  this  suit  which  is  now  pending  regarding  the  issuance  of  liquor 
license  will  in  some  respect  establish  whether  or  not  a  sovereignty  exists 
within  the  tribeo" 

"Confusing  as  the  problem  is  on  the  question  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  it 
becomes  even  more  distressing  when  we  consider  the  civil  aspects  of  the  problem, 
particularly  in  your  field  of  welfare  and  public  assistance.   It  has  long  been 
the  custom  of  the  Indians  in  almost  every  tribe  in  the  state,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  District  Court  facility  for  obtaining  divorces,  quieting  title  to 
land  and  all  types  of  civil  actions.  The  question  then  presents  itself  where 
a  District  Court  has  issued  an  order,  for  instance,  that  a  husband  or  ex- 
husband  pay  a  certain  amount  monthly  to  his  ex-wife,  or  pay  a  certain  amount 
for  the  support  of  his  children,  and  he  refused  to  make  the  payment,  does  the 
court  have  the  authority  to  take  the  quasi-criminal  action  of  holding  him  in 
contempt  for  non-compliance  with  the  court's  decree  and  placing  him  in  jail. 
Actually,  although  there  has  been  very  little  litigation  on  the  question,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  doubt  in  my  mind  whether  the  district  courts  in  Montana  have 
any  real  civil  jurisdiction  concerning  Indians  and  Indian  problems  arising 
within  an  Indian  reservation.   I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  their  lack  of  juris- 
diction in  criminal  matters  extends  equally  to  the  problem  of  civil  actions." 

"During  a  period  of  approximately  fifty  years  prior  to  the  time  Montana 
became  a  state,  the  Federal  Government  entered  into  several  Indian  agreements 
or  treaties  in  which  they  guaranteed  to  the  Indians  residing  in  Montana,  cer- 
tain aid  and  protection  in  exchange  for  the  Indian  tribes'  agreement  to  per- 
form certain  duties.  When  the  people  residing  in  what  was  then  the  Territory 
of  Montana,  had  progressed  to  a  point  where  they  wished  to  adopt  a  Constitu- 
tion and  become  a  State,  they  made  their  wishes  known  to  Congress  and  Congress 
then  enacted  what  is  known  as  Enabling  Act,  which  was  approved  on  February  22, 
1889.  This  Act,  in  effect,  said  to  the  people  residing  in  this  area,  that  they 
could  become  a  state  upon  condition  that  they  perform  certain  obligations  and 
made  certain  guarantees  concerning  the  rights  and  liberties  of  people.   In 
Section  4,  sub-section  2,  of  the  Enabling  Act,  it  was  required  that  the  people 
of  this  Territory  concede  or  disclaim  all  right  or  title  to  appropriated  pub- 
lic lands  lying  within  the  boundaries  thereof  and  to  all  lands  lying  within 
said  limits  owned  or  held  by  any  Indian  or  Indian  tribe,  and  that  until  title 
thereto  shall  have  been  extinguished  by  the  United  States,  the  same  shall  be, 
and  remain  subject  to,  the  disposition  of  the  United  States  and  said  Indian 
lands  shall  remain  under  the  absolute  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Following  the  dictates  of  the  Enabling  Act,  the  people 
of  the  Territory  of  Montana  held  a  constitutional  convention  and  subsequently 
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adopted  a  Constitution  for  the  State  of  Montana.  This  Constitution  recognized 
the  various  conditions  set  forth  in  the  Enabling  Act,  including  the  one  con- 
cerning Indians.  Public  Law  280,  which  was  enacted  into  law  in  1955  by  Congress, 
apparently  cedes  part  of  this  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal,  over  In- 
dians, to  the  states,  upon  the  condition  that  the  state  adopt  the  necessary 
legislation  to  accept  this  jurisdiction.  There  has  always  been  a  question  in 
my  mind,  and  this  view  is  shared  by  the  Attorney  General  and  at  least  some  of 
the  members  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  that  in  order  to  alter  the  responsibil- 
ity concerning  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  government  with  respect  to  In- 
dians in  Montana,  there  must  be  an  agreement,  not  only  between  the  State  of 
Montana  and  the  Federal  government,  but  even  more  important,  a  consent  by  the 
Indians  concerned,  for  the  jurisdiction  originally  granted  by  the  Indian  to 
Federal  government  was  granted  by  treaty  and  these  conditions  cannot  legally 
be  altered  by  unilateral  action  on  the  part  of  Congress.   This  view  received 
considerable  support  by  President  Eisenhower,   When  he  signed  Public  Law  280, 
he  attached  a  memorandum  to  the  bill,  in  which  he  stated  he  felt  the  law  should 
be  amended  in  the  next  congressional  session  to  provide  for  consultation  with 
the  Indians.  Actually,  I  feel  the  presidential  message  didn't  go  far  enough  — 
it  should  have  required  not  just  consultation,  but  consent  of  some  sort  by  the 
Indians  concerned. 

"We  have  numerous  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  Montana  concerning  the  con- 
flict of  jurisdiction  between  the  state  government  and  the  Federal  government. 
During  the  past  five  or  six  years,  these  opinions  have  been  unwavering  in  their 
position  that  the  state  of  Montana  does  not  have  the  power  or  jurisdiction  to 
control  the  action  or  the  destiny  of  Indian  people  who  have  committed  a  crime 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  an  Indian  reservation.  These  opinions  hold 
consistently  on  the  point  of  lack  of  jurisdiction,  regardless  of  whether  the 
crime  was  committed  on  deeded  land,  patent  land,  on  land  of  ward  or  allottees, 
or  land  over  which  the  government  has  relinquished  all  direct  control.  The 
only  question  being,  "Was  the  crime  committed  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
an  existing  Indian  reservation?"  Likewise,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  support 
to  the  theory  that  an  "Indian"  is  not  necessarily  a  ward  or  an  allottee,  but 
can  be  a  person  of  (a)  substantial  Indian  blood,  (b)  who  maintains  Indian 
habits  and  customs,  (c)  who  holds  himself  out  as  an  Indian  or  resides  and 
associates  with  Indians,  (d)  who  lives  on  an  Indian  reservation,  or  in  an 
Indian  community.  There  are  several  different  United  States  Supreme  Court 
cases  defining  tests  which  can  be  made  in  determining  whether  a  given  indi- 
vidual is  an  "Indian".  During  the  past  five  years,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Indian 
Bureau  has  been  most  reluctant  to  look  upon  this  question  as  realistically  as 
it  should  at  all  times,  their  tendency  being  to  limit  and  to  exclude  people  of 
Indian  extraction  who  are  not  wards  and  allottees  and  residing  on  the  reserva- 
tion.  I  think  a  classic  example  of  this  problem  is  seen  when  you  visit,  for 
instance,  the  State  Vocational  School  for  Girls.   I  doubt  that  over  a  quarter 
of  the  girls  at  the  school  are  actually  defined  as  Indians,  so  far  as  the  In- 
dian Bureau  is  concerned,  and  yet  I  feel  that  at  least  50%  of  them  would  be 
"Indian"  within  the  definition  of  that  word  as  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  several  of  their  cases.  This  whole  question  of  Indians  seems 
to  me  to  be  extremely  important  to  the  welfare  department  and  particularly  the 
question  of  who  is  an  "Indian". 

"I  favor  having  the  various  Indian  tribes  take  the  necessary  steps  to  give 
their  consent  to  coming  under  Montana  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction.   I  feel 
that  it  is  in  their  own  interests,  but  I  also  feel  that  they  must  give  their 
consent  and  that  Congress  must  agree  to  such  action.  At  the  present  time,  if 
the  crime  is  committed  by  an  Indian  on  an  Indian  reservation,  then  it  is  try- 
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able  either  in  the  Federal  courts  or  in  the  Indian  tribal  courts.,  The  U„  S. 
code  defines  what  they  term  as  the  "ten  major  crimes"  in  which  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  reserved  jurisdiction  over  Indianso  These  are  primarily  crimes  of 
violence,  such  as  murder,  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon  and  mayhem o  The  lesser 
crimes,  such  as  forgery,  drunken  driving,  disturbing  the  peace,  are  not  in- 
cluded and  therefore,  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Indian  tribal  courtso 
The  rule  seems  to  be  that  unless  the  Congress  has  specifically  placed  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Federal  courts,  it  remains  in  the  tribal  courts.,  The  tribal  court 
system  in  Montana,  on  all  seven  reservations,  is  entirely  inadequate  to  provide 
efficient,  reasonable  protection  to  the  people,  Indian  or  non-1 ndian0  The 
history  of  the  tribal  court  is  that  tribal  judges  frequently  resign  or  do  not 
hold  their  court  open  to  provide  the  service..  They  do  not  have  adequate  in- 
vestigative agencies  or  policing  personnel  to  make  the  court  operate  effici- 
ently, and  the  result  is  that  at  various  times  on  any  given  reservation  or  in 
different  communities  on  the  different  reservations,  you  have  absolutely  no 
tribal  court  and  the  only  protection  the  Indian  or  the  white  residing  within 
that  area  has  is  with  the  Federal  courts,  in  cases  involving  the  ten  major 
crimeso  Also  it  is  noted  that  there  is  a  general  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  become  too  deeply  involved  in  the  less 
flagrant  type  of  violation  on  the  reservation.;  At  least  a  partial  solution  of 
this  problem  has  been  reached  in  different  Indian  localities  by  having  the 
tribal  council  appoint  an  Indian  officer  to  work  with  a  tribal  judge  and,  at 
the  same  time,  have  the  same  officer  deputized  by  the  sheriff's  office  as  a 
deputy  sheriff,  or  by  the  city  council  as  a  police  officer  in  the  town,  there- 
by giving  the  man  sufficient  authority  to  arrest  whites  and  Indians  alike,  and 
to  take  them  before  either  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  the  District  Court  or  the 
tribal  court,  depending  on  the  type  of  crime  and  the  person  committing  the 
crime..   In  this  respect,  it  might  also  be  noted  that  the  State  Highway  Patrol 
has,  for  several  years,  made  arrangements  with  the  Indian  tribal  councils  to 
have  the  patrolmen  working  on  the  Federal  and  state  highways  passing  through 
the  various  reservations,  designated  by  the  tribal  councils  as  Indian  police 
off icerso" 

"These  problems,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  answered  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al's office  of  Montana,  as  legal  advisory  to  the  State  of  Montana,  by  Congress, 
by  the  Indian  Bureau,  or  by  the  Indian  tribes  acting  ind i vidual ly „  There  must 
be  more  extensive  work  done  on  a  joint  basis  with  all  agencies  participating.," 

The  North  Central  States  Indian  Policy  Declaration  typified  another  aspect 
of  thinking  on  this  problem,  as  follows: 

"1.  The  scope  of  this  proposed  joint  action  and  program  is  not  to  solve 
all  Indian  problems,  but  to  crystalize  intergovernmental  relationships 
between  the  Federal  Government  on  one  hand  and  the  States  and  political 
subdivisions  on  the  other,  an  essential  first  and  necessary  step  to  solv- 
ing Indian  problems. 

2o  Basic  premise  is  that  Indian  welfare  is  a  Federal  responsibi 1 ity „   I n- 
Dians  are  located  where  they  are  as  a  result  of  Federal  Government  action 
and  for  this  reason  some  States  do  not  have  an  Indian  problem,,   It  is, 
therefore,  unfair  that  certain  States  should  be  forced  to  assume  large 
financial  outlays  for  proper  and  necessary  Indian  service. 

3»  The  Federal  Government  is  not  meeting  its  total  responsibility  in  pro- 
viding services  for  Indian  people., 
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4.  The  States  and  political  subdivisions  in  many  instances  have  estab- 
lished facilities  that  can  be  made  available  on  a  nonprofit  cost  basis 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  assist  it  in  adequately  and  economically 
meeting  its  legal  and  moral  responsibilities. 

5.  The  Federal  Government  has  failed  to  provide  necessary  services; 
therefore,  the  States  and  political  subdivisions  have,  on  the  basis  of 
humani tar iani sm,  been  forced  to  provide  certain  vital  services  to  sus- 
tain minimum  levels  of  health,  education,  and  welfare  for  Indian  people., 

6.  The  policy  of  special  privilege,  crisis,  and  expediency  as  a  neces- 
sary basis  of  negotiation  in  forcing  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  Indian  people  is  not  conducive  to  the  solution  of  Indian 
problems  or  to  orderly  intergovernmental  State-Federal  relationships,. 

7.  There  is  no  uniform,  logical,  or  understandable  Federal  plan  or  pat- 
tern among  the  various  States  and  even  within  States  for  providing  such 
services  to  Indians,  or  for  reimbursing  States  or  political  subdivisions 
for  services  provided  by  States  or  subdivisions. 

80  There  should  be  uniformity  among  the  various  States  in  the  provision 
of  services  by  the  Federal  Government,  or  in  the  full  reimbursement  to 
the  States  or  political  subdivisions  for  providing  such  services. 

9.  To  correct  existing  discrimination  between  and  within  States  and  pre- 
sent deficiencies,  it  is  manifestly  necessary  that  the  States  take  con- 
certed action  before  the  Congress  and  in  securing  uniform  and  equal  admin- 
istrative consideration  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

10.   Unless  the  existing  deficiencies  and  practices  are  corrected  the  pre- 
sent discriminations  against  the  Indian  people  and  certain  States  will 
continue  and  our  Indian  citizens  will  be  prevented  from  achieving  their 
rightful  place  in  our  society." 

Traditionally,  the  Indian  Bureau  has  taken  the  position  that  is  is  not  an 
agency  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  person  of  the  Indian  but  is,  rather, 
an  agency  designed  to  help  with  the  handling  of  his  personal  property  affairs. 
It  would  seem  that  this  would  tend  to  complicate  the  problem  and,  perhaps,  some 
consideration  should  be  given  to  placing  the  affairs  regarding  the  person  of 
the  Indian  in  an  agency  that  deals  with  such  problems;  for  instance,  the  Indian 
health  problem  has  been  put  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health.  Perhaps,  cer- 
tain assistance  services  to  Indians,  where  economic  dependency  need  is  a  prob- 
lem, have  been  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Perhaps,  some  thought  should  be  given  to  arranging  for  the  problems  relating 
to  the  person  of  the  Indian  to  be  transferred  in  toto  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  is  evident  that  lines  of  authority  through  adequate  legal  framework 
must  be  designed  with  the  cooperation  of  the  tribes  themselves,  the  Federal 
Government,  and  state  and  local  governments  if  we  are  to  provide  public  wel- 
fare services  on  a  basis  equal  to  that  granted  other  citizens  within  the  statesc 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  speech  by  lliff  McKay,  Secretary, 
Blackfeet  Tribal  Council,  delivered  at  Montana's  Little  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth  at  Great  Falls,  Montana,  October  30,  1959: 
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"The  Montana  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  State  courts  have  no  author- 
ity to  punish  Indians  for  crimes  committed  on  Indian  reservations.  And 
recently,  in  the  Williams  vs  Lee  case,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  State  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  arising  from  con- 
tracts made  on  Indian  reservations.  Yet  Indians  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  states  wherein  they  reside  and  as  such,  I  believe, 
are  entitled  to  access  to  institutions  and  agencies  established  by  the 
State  for  care  and  guidance  of  its  citizens.  But  where  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana has  prescribed  by  law  how  access  to  these  institutions  is  to  be  gained, 
then  are  Indians  denied  such  access  because  laws  of  the  State  of  Montana 
do  not  apply  to  Indians  living  on  Indian  reservations? 

"Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

"I  believe  it  can  be  generally  agreed  that  an  Indian  tribe  by  itself 
cannot  transfer  or  grant  jurisdiction  to  any  State  when  the  Federal  law 
provides  otherwise.  Yet,  if  the  Williams  vs  Lee  decision  is  to  be  strict- 
ly construed,  then  are  marriages  of  Indians  performed  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions by  State  Court  oTicials  legal?   I  ask  this  even  though  in  most 
cases  Indian  tribes  have  adopted  law  and  order  ordinances  agreeing  that 
marriages,  divorces,  and  adoptions  will  be  governed  by  State  law,  because 
the  question  again  arises  whether  or  not  such  a  unilateral  action  is  valid. 

"The  83rd  Congress  of  the  U.  S.  passed  a  law,  known  as  Public  Law  280, 
which  would  allow  the  State  of  Montana,  by  an  act  of  its  legislature,  to 
extend  its  jurisdiction  to  Indian  reservations  in  all  civil  and  criminal 
cases.  But  we  are  not  convinced  this  is  the  answer.  First,  there  is  some 
question  whether  such  an  act  of  the  legislature  would  be  legal  without  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution.  Secondly,  Public  Law  280  does  not 
provide  for  a  means  of  financing  this  added  burden  which  the  State  would 
be  assuming.  And  last,  and  equally  important,  we  feel  that  Indian  tribes 
should  decide  for  themselves  when  such  a  transfer  of  jurisdiction  would  be 
in  their  best  interests. 

"The  general  counsel  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe,  Mr.  Arthur  Lazarus  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  suggested  another  solution:   Under  this  suggestion, 
each  Tribe  would  appoint  the  judge  for  the  Montana  judicial  district  as  a 
Tribal  judge  to  handle  juvenile  cases  arising  from  the  reservation.  The 
Trixie  would  also  adopt  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  State  law  as  part 
of  their  law  and  order  code.  Uuveniles  would  then  be  tried  in  the  dis- 
trict court  sitting  as  a  tribal  court.  But  again,  this  raises  questions. 
Can  a  Montana  judge  accept  appointment  from  another  agency?   Also,  would 
such  a  procedure  require  an  agreement  with  the  State  or  one  of  its  agen- 
cies, that  commitments  from  such  a  court  would  be  accepted? 


"But  regardless  of  what  plan  of  action  can  be  agreed  upon,  or  i f  no 
plan  of  action  can  be  agreed  upon,  some  indisputable  facts  remain:   In- 
dians are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Montana.   Indians 
are  living  on  land  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S.  has  ruled  has  been 
bought  and  paid  for  by  Indians  through  cession  of  other  land  to  the  Feder- 
al Government.  And  some  of  our  Indian  children  need  care  and  guidance 
which  the  Indian  community  cannot  furnish.  Granted  that  these  are  few, 
but  even  one  would  be  too  many," 
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The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  Its  Role  in  Welfare 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  operated  from  its  inception  on  the  basis 
of  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  Indian  people.  Contrary  to  some  opinions, 
there  has  never  been  any  authority  vested  in  the  Bureau  over  the  person  of  any 
Indian,  and  school  enrollment  or  any  other  such  service  is  therefore  rendered 
Indians  on  their  own  volition.  Neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  the  States 
have  made  provision  for  meeting  the  special  needs  of  Indians  arising  out  of 
their  emotional  disturbances  due  to  cultural  transition.  The  euthenics  devel- 
oped out  of  centuries  of  progress  of  European  culture  has  never  in  any  system- 
atized way  been  directly  made  available  to  the  Indian  people  except  through 
the  incidental  process  of  osmotic  relationships. 

While  the  Indians  lived  within  the  reservations  with  the  reservation  sys- 
tem of  law  and  order  controlling  their  behavior,  it  was  seldom  that  State  in- 
stitutions were  available  to  them.  The  opening  of  the  reservations  authorized 
by  law  only  since  1910  to  sales  and  settlement  to  white  people  accelerated 
social  intercourse  between  whites  and  Indians,  which  with  the  tendency  of  In- 
dians to  leave  the  reservations  brought  about  the  operation  of  State  law  over 
Indians  when  offenses  were  committed  where  the  State  had  jurisdiction.  While 
Indians  generally  in  their  native  pattern  had  well  established  rules  protect- 
ing chastity,  punishing  aldulterer,  protecting  increase  in  population,  regu- 
lating the  hunt,  or  treating  with  enemies,  they  had  no  written  laws.  The  pro- 
tective rules  affecting  children,  together  with  the  religion-like  training  and 
precept  by  the  elders  were  so  well  established  that  delinquency  of  juveniles, 
desertion  or  neglect  were  not  problems  of  Indians.  The  terms  had  no  meaning 
to  therm 

The  substitution  for  the  tribal  discipline  of  church,  school,  written  laws, 
and  parental  discipline  (which  was  unnecessary  and  unknown  in  most  Indian  so- 
ciety), was  a  part  of  the  enforced  changes  in  the  way  of  living  of  the  Indians, 
their  ideas  of  property,  and  what  the;  thought  was  right  and  wrong.   It  is 
evident  that  the  step  from  primitive  government  to  the  complexities  of  modern 
social  and  economic  living  experiences  was  indeed  a  long  one  for  the  Indian 
people,  and,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  impact  upon  them 
should  result  in  a  higher  incidence  of  difficulty  than  existed  in  their  old 
culture  or  in  the  dominant  society. 

Non-Indian  communities,  founded  by  energetic  people  who  wanted  to  work 
hard  to  make  a  good  living  from  the  land,  could  see  no  benefit  for  themselves 
in  a  way  of  life  steeped  in  Indian  tradition.  The  Indian  has  no  experience, 
knowledge  or  understanding  of  the  equally  strange  traditional  aspects  of  the 
dominant  society.  That  Indians  are  required  to  work  for  a  living,  to  accept 
responsibility  for  family  support  and  well  being,  to  account  for  their  actions, 
to  pay  taxes  and  support  civic  effort,   to  associate  with  and  adapt  oneself 
to  non-Indian  social  groupings  are  not  accepted  generally  and  are  regarded 
as  violations  of  his  rights  and  are  contrary  to  his  traditions.    Histori- 
cally this  point  of  view  appears  to  be  supported  by  the  role  the  government 
has  played  in  administering  the  Indian  trust  property.   Part  of  the  tradi- 
tion associated  with  the  Federal  Government  and  its  role  toward  Indians  and 
their  trust  property  is  an  interpretation  to  the  effect  that  rations  and 
services,  now  translated  into  cash  assistance  or  good  in  kind,  are  to  meet 
needs  without  by  any  means  full  reconciliation  with  economic  opportunity  and 
employment  available.   Physically  the  person  of  the  Indian  has  been  close 
to  his  property  so  gradually  in  his  mind  and  in  the  dominant  society's  view, 
the  government's  function  is  the  same  for  both.  There  is 
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little  interest,  energy,  or  willingness  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  white 
society  living  on  or  near  reservations,  preoccupied  in  making  a  living  from 
the  land  and  accumulating  wealth  for  the  rainy  day,  to  bridge  the  gap„  There 
is  little  feeling  of  responsibility  or  necessity  to  assist  in  an  accultura- 
tion process  no  matter  how  simple  to  initiateo   Indian  children  in  families 
in  these  situations  are  more  apt  to  get  into  trouble  because  family  support  is 
weakened  or  non-existent  because  of  exposure  to  the  community  stresses  and 
pressure  which  inturn  create  strain  and  tension  within  the  family  itself* 

This  Bureau's  efforts  in  late  yea^s  have  been  directed  toward  various 
ways  to  give  support  to  the  Indian  in  his  acculturation  process,  among  them 
being  acceptance  on  his  reservation  and  in  the  social  intercourse  between  his 
own  group  of  the  provisions  of  the  State  laws  governing  social  intercourse  be- 
tween the  dominant  white  society  group o  The  Congress  has  offered  enabling 
legislation  through  Public  Law  280  for  states  to  accept  responsibility  for 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  on  Indian  reservationsc  Strenuous  opposition 
to  this  Act  has  been  voiced  by  Indian  groups  who  feel  threatened  that  the  re- 
servation way  of  life  will  be  swept  away0  State  legislatures  are  generally 
lukewarm  since  there  is  no  real  interest  for  or  direct  benefit  apparent  at 
this  pointo  Public  Law  280  has  accomplished  one  thing  that  probably  was  not 
foreseen  at  the  time  it  was  passedo   It  has  tended  to  focus  public  attention 
on  the  Indian  reservations  within  the  respective  states  with  the  result  that 
strong  forces  of  opinion  have  been  drawn  up  opposite  each  other»  Possibly 
the  next  phase  is  just  emerging  as  these  two  groups  representing  opposite 
views  get  together  for  discussiono 

However,  at  present  child  welfare  services  usually  provided  all  children 
within  the  states  are  not  readily  available  to  Indian  children  living  on  re- 
servations. There  is  uneven  acceptance  by  lawyers  and  judges  throughout  this 
Area  that  the  State  laws  affecting  protective  services  to  children  are  appli- 
cable to  Indian  children  on  reservations,;  While  a  recent  survey  for  the 
calendar  year  1958  revealed  that  many  civil  cases  involving  reservation  In- 
dian children  were  handled  in  district  courts,  there  is  still  the  impediment 
of  the  question  of  jurisdiction  which  tends  to  limit  services  to  Indian  chil- 
dren not  only  by  the  courts  but  also  by  the  public  agencies  administering  a 
child  welfare  services  program  through  the  stateso 

While  we  recognize  that  the  problem  is  basically  one  for  legal  interpre- 
tation and  judicial  determination,  we  find  a  pressing  need  for  clarification 
since  there  is  a  moral  responsibility  to  accord  all  children  within  a  State 
the  same  rights,  protection  and  responsibi litieso  Presently,  this  Bureau, 
through  its  agency  social  workers,  is  providing  foster  home  care  services  for 
over  150  reservation  Indian  children  and  nearly  60  children  in  insti tutionso 
We  also  know  that  the  need  for  child  welfare  services  is  not  being  adequately 
met  because  of  limitation  of  welfare  staff  coverage  on  the  reservations,; 

Foremost  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  planning  of  programs  in  all  its 
various  areas  of  interest  concerning  welfare  of  Indians  is  a  very  basic  fact 
that  a  great  many  Indians  have  accepted  the  principles  and  standards  of  non- 
Indian  society  and  are  making  satisfactory  progresso  Therefore,  in  discussing 
problems  of  acculturation  and  ecnomic  and  social  improvement,  we  are  concerned 
with  characteristics  of  a  relatively  small  group  on  any  reservation,, 
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Aid   to  Dependent  Children 

Attached  is  a  summary  of  a  study  of  characteristics  of  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  families  made  on  a  nation-wide  basis,  covering  a  selected  month  in 
late  1958.   (See  next  page)  Montana  as  well  as  practically  every  other  state, 
participated  in  this  study  so  is  possible  to  compare  the  national  percentages 
of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  families  in  relation  to  their  being  recipients  of 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  with  the  Montana  percentages.. 

The  percentage  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  cases  open  because  of  death 
of  the  wage-earner  is  11%  nationally  and  12<>8%  in  Montana.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  percentage  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  cases  in  Montana  because  of 
death  of  the  wage-earner  decreased  from  25/o  in  1948,  The  decrease  is  attri- 
buted to  the  improvement  in  coverage  of  social  security. 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children  cases  open  because  of  incapacity  of  usually  the 
male  parent  represented  21.8%  of  the  national  caseload  and  18.5%  of  the  Montana 
caseload.  The  fact  that  the  Montana  percentage  is  less  than  the  national  per- 
centage is  attributed  in  part  to  the  concentration  of  casework  effort  in  supply- 
ing physical  restoration  and  rehabilitation  over  the  past  few  years.  This 
supports  the  value  of  continued  casework  services  in  these  family  situations 
and  indicates  the  need  for  giving  special  attention  to  the  values  achieved 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  include  this  subject  in  discussions  of  family  liv- 
ing, or  in  any  discussions  focused  on  children. 

Nationally  13.5%  of  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  caseload  exists  because 
of  divorce,  while  in  Montana  32.6%  of  the  caseload  is  the  result  of  divorceo 
Obviously  Montana  divorce  laws  and  the  administration  of  these  laws  need  fur- 
ther evaluation  to  determine  what  improvements  might  be  made.  When  divorce 
contributes  one  of  every  three  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  cases,  it  is  obvious 
there  is  a  responsibility  to  find  ways  of  making  improvements. 

Nationally  8%  of  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  caseload  exists  because  of 
separation  without  a  court  decree  while  in  Montana  5.1%  of  the  caseload  is  be- 
cause of  this.   It  may  be  assumed  that  because  divorce  is  comparatively  easy 
to  obtain  in  Montana,  separation  is  not  a  frequent  substitute  for  divorce.. 


Throughout  the  nation  18%  of  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  caseload  is 
the  result  of  desertion  while  in  Montana  15.2%  of  the  caseload  comes  from  de- 
sertion.  It  is  the  experience  of  the  Montana  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
that  intensified  casework  services  have  helped  to  keep  this  below  the  national 
average. 

Nationally  20.3%  of  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  caseload  consists  of 
cases  in  which  the  mother  is  unmarried.   In  Montana  this  percentage  is  12.2%. 
It  would  be  expected  that  Montana  would  be  below  the  national  average  in  this 
respect  because  although  Indians  represent  a  substantial  portion  of  the  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  caseload  in  this  state,  it  is  not  the  minority  group 
problem  nor  are  the  other  problems  that  result  in  unmarried  motherhood  as  in- 
tensified in  Montana  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  nation. 

Miscellaneous  reasons  account  for  the  other  7.5%  of  the  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  caseload  nationally,  and  the  other  6.1%  of  the  caseload  in  Montana. 

The  purpose  in  providing  the  summary  of  the  study  and  the  observations 
about  it  is  to  bring  the  attention  of  interested  groups  to  the  need  for  speci- 
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fie  attention  to  continued  efforts  in  the  direction  of  providing  all  the  help 
possible  to  families  which  must  seek  their  main  support  through  the  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children  program- 


Preliminary:  Subject  to  revision 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Social  Security  Administration 

Bureau  of  Public  Assistance 

Division  of  Program  Statistics  and  Analysis 

June  17,  1959 

Aid  to  dependent  children:  Families  and  children,  by  status 
of  father  in  relation  to  reason  for  deprivation  of  support 
or  care  of  children,  United  States  i/,  for  a  selected  month, 

October -December  1958 


Status  of  father 


Number 

of 

Fa/ni  1  ies 


Percent 


Number 

of 

Chi ldren 


Percent 


Total 


Dead 

I ncapacitated 

Absent 

Divorced  or  legally  separated 

Separated  without  court  decree 

Deserting 

Not  married  to  mother 

I mpr  isoned 

Absent   for   other   reason 

Other   status  2/ 


745,288 


82,092 


162,621 

487.515 
100,817 

59,343 
134,467 
151,059 

33,958 
7,871 


13,060 


100. 0 


11.0 

21.8 

65.4 

13.5 

8.0 

18.0 

20.3 

4.6 

1.1 

1.8 


2,142,396 


219,970 

558,443 

1.319.165 
276,979 
187,174 
397,094 
335,830 
101,618 
20,470 

44,818 


100. 0 

10.3 

26.1 

61.6 

12.9 

8.7 

18.5 

15.7 

4.7 

1.0 

2.1 


1/  Does  not  include  Vermont  and  the  Virgin  Islands  for  which  data  were 
not  available;  in  December  1958,  families  receiving  aid  to  dependent 
children  numbered  1,162  in  Vermont  and  222  in  Virgin  Islands. 

2/   Includes  father  in  home  as  caretaken  because  of  death,  incapacity,  or 
absence  of  the  mother. 
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ECONOMIC  FACTORS  AND  INDIAN  YOUTH 


One  of  the  major  obstacles  affecting  the  lives  of  Indian  youth  in  Montana 
today  is  the  relative  lack  of  economic  opportuni tieso   It  is  difficult  to  out- 
line even  a  major  portion  of  the  numerous  factors  involved.  Hence,  the  follow- 
ing analysis  should  be  regarded  as  a  mere  skeleton  analysis.  Recommendations 
will  follow  in  the  final  paragraphs. 

Land  use:   Some  of  the  basis  of  the  plight  of  Indian  youths  lies  in  the 
clauses  of  the  General  Land  Allotment  Act  of  1888.   Intended  by  Congress  to 
benefit  the  Indians,  it  failed  insome  of  its  most  vital  objectives.   It  pro- 
vided for  the  allotment  of  land  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  then  alive  on 
existing  reservations,  but  who  at  that  time  could  foresee  that  the  Indian 
population  was  destined  to  rapid  expansion?  Given  title  to  the  land,  many 
Indians  proved  unable  to  hold  the  responsibility  which  goes  with  being  a  land 
owner  and  operator  under  the  American  system.  Many  sold  their  land.  Thus, 
population  increased  while  land  holdings  actually  decreased.  For  those  who 
retained  their  lands,  heirs  increased  enormously  and  today  many  holdings  have 
as  many  owners  as  there  are  acres.   It  is  not  at  all  atypical  to  see  40  owners 
of  a  25  acre  plot.   Under  these  circumstances,  of  course,  land  holdings  fall 
far  short  of  becoming  the  basis  of  a  sound  Indian  economy.  Certainly  some  of 
the  Indian  population  can  still  have  opportunities  for  an  economic  future  on 
farms  and  ranches.  But  others  must  seek  holdings  elsewhere  or  seek  employ- 
ment in  non-agricultural  pursuits. 

When  originally  established  Indian  reservations  often  included  large 
tracts  of  marginal  lands  -  lands  which  were  not  thought  desirable  by  whites. 
Yet  Indians  were  expected  to  make  a  success  of  ranching  and  farming  on  such 
tracts.  Other  resources  which  might  form  the  basis  of  the  economy  on  a  re- 
servation are  too  scarce  to  provide  gainful  occupation  to  the  residents. 

Capital:   Some  problems  which  face  the  modern  Indian  rancher  and  farmer 
also  face  his  white  contemporaries.  There  is  a  tendency  for  fewer  and  fewer 
land  owners  to  own  more  and  more  acres.   A  county  which  had  4500  land  owners 
in  1940  may  now  have  just  1500  owners,  yet  the  same  amount  of  acres  may  be 
under  use.  This  has  been  due  to  the  necessity  of  a  larger  capital  outlay  for 
equipment,  increased  costs  of  labor,  and  a  more  extensive  type  of  operation 
instead  of  intensive.  Moreover,  mechanization  of  ranching  requires  special 
training  and  experience  which  is  not  often  made  available  to  Indian  youths. 

Many  white  farmers  have  been  forced  to  sell  out  to  larger  operators. 
Under  these  circumstances  Indians  cannot  be  expected  to  compete  with  these 
larger  operators.  The  same  problems  of  production  and  marketing  which  face 
the  white  farmer  also  face  the  Indian  farmer  and  rancher. 

Actually,  Indian  farmers  and  ranchers  have  a  handicap  which  does  not 
obstruct  white  competitors.  Indian  allottees  have  their  holdings  held  in 
trust  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  As  allottees  rather  than  owners,  the  Indians 
are  unable  to  get  loans  which  are  available  to  their  white  competitors.  Few 
of  the  agencies  which  make  loans  to  whites  define  allotment  as  ownership,  so 
the  Indian  cannot  use  his  right  to  the  land  as  collateral.  Even  where  there 
is  a  strong  will  to  be  a  successful  farmer  or  rancher  the  avenues  to  success 
for  the  Indian  are  not  as  direct  as  they  are  for  his  white  compatriots. 

Special  provisions  for  loans  have  been  made  by  some  government  agencies, 
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such  as  the  Uo  S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Indian 
Reorganization  (Wheeler-Howard  Act)  of  1934.  Such  loans,  however,  have  proven 
to  be  far  too  inadequate  and  unreliable,,  Such  loans  as  may  be  given  by  a  tri- 
bal council,  for  example,  must  be  given  on  a  risk  basis.  Blue-eyed  Indians, 
or  enrollees  who  are  mostly  white  in  their  physical  and  cultural  background 
are  better  risks,  thus  they  can  obtain  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  nearly  ade- 
quate loan.   A  "full  blood",  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  a  poorer  risk  and  may 
even  be  denied  a  loan*   If  one  is  made  available  to  him   it  may  be  insuffi- 
cient to  provide  him  with  the  capital  he  needs.  Thus,  the  Indian  for  whom  Con- 
gressional action  was  originally  intended  to  help  is  handicapped  in  favor  of 
another  group. 

Marketing:   Indian  farmers  and  ranchers  are  not  in  as  favorable  a  market- 
ing position  as  white  compatriots.   Indian  operators  will  often  take  lower 
prices  for  their  products  than  will  their  white  neighbors.  Some  guidance  and 
help  in  better  marketing  procedures  may  be  of  help  to  those  Indians  still  cap- 
able of  making  an  adequate  living  with  their  reservation  holdings. 

Labor:  The  stark  fact  still  remains  that  there  are  far  too  many  Indians 
who  are  unable  to  find  a  livelihood  on  their  reservation.  Many  are  entirely 
without  land  holdings  and  without  jobs.  Many  sections  of  reservations  may  be 
compared  to  slums.  These  are  literally  rural  slums  with  all  the  related  psy- 
chiatric, economic,  moral  and  social  inadequacies  which  may  be  encountered  in 
their  urban  counterparts. 

What  is  startling  is  the  large  number  of  this  group  who  are  youths  -  un- 
trained, unskilled,  and  even  unwanted.  The  conditions  among  these  young  people 
are  deplorable.  With  an  education  below  the  standards  for  whites  in  the  same 
area,  the  Indian  youth  often  has  fewer  skills  he  can  offer  a  prospective  em- 
ployer. For  the  most  part  Indian  youths  may  be  regarded  as  unskilled  in  their 
potential  and  there  they  remain  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Some  obtain  seasonal 
jobs  by  traveling  through  the  State  of  Montana,  but  the  income  provided  by 
this  means  is  always  inadequate.   Moreover,  children  of  these  laborers  may  be 
taken  along  in  early  Spring  by  their  traveling  parents,  and  they  may  be  re- 
moved from  school  for  this  purpose.  Usually  they  cannot  return  until  after 
the  harvest  season  late  in  the  fall.  Thus,  they  too  become  candidates  for  the 
already  large  reservoir  of  unskilled  landless  Indians. 

One  difficulty  in  Montana  is  its  distance  from  large  manufacturing  and 
marketing  areas  in  the  east,  and  on  the  west  coast.   Naturally,  Indians  hesi- 
tate to  travel  far  from  their  homes  to  a  world  quite  unknown  to  them.  This  is 
one  of  the  major  factors  in  the  relocation  program  managed  by  the  Indian  Bureau. 
While  the  intentions  of  the  Relocation  officers  are  good,  Indians  from  Montana 
have  found  the  transfer  from  isolated  Montana  farms  to  cold,  intensely  competi- 
tive city  surroundings  more  than  they  could  bear.  Thus,  employment  must  be 
sought  nearer  the  reservation,  or  better  still,  from  their  point  of  view,  jobs 
on  their  reservation. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  Montana  about  industry  on  reservations.   in- 
ducements have  been  offered  by  some  tribal  councils.  Such  a  program,  however, 
has  some  inherent  shortcomings,   l)  Resources  which  would  entice  manufacturers 
wishing  to  invest  in  such  an  enterprise  may  be  lacking.   2)  The  reservation 
must  compete  with  numerous  other  localities  in  the  U.  S.  which  are  trying  to 
attract  industries.   3)  Even  if  an  industry  should  locate  on  the  reservation 
there  is  some  question  whether  it  would  benefit  most  of  the  residents  located 
there.   It  probably  would  not  be  able  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem.   The 
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real  solution,  therefore,  is  for  the  Indian  to  seek  employment  in  Montana  towns 
which  are  nearer  the  home  he  loves  -  his  reservation. 

But  off-reservation  employment  requires  training.  This  could  be  on-the- 
job  training  or  more  formal  instruction  in  vocational  schools.   A  smaller  number 
could  attend  colleges  and  universities  if  proper  financial  backing  was  provided. 

It  is  strongly  urged,  therefore,  that  both  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
Congress,  and  State  legislators  be  asked  to  provide  more  scholarships  for  the 
training  of  Indian  youths.  Loans  may  also  be  extended  these  youths  as  a  good 
investment  in  the  future  of  America.  We  cannot  much  longer  afford  the  luxury 
of  rural  slums  among  our  Indian  compatriots. 

It  is  emphasized  that  this  is  not  only  a  Federal  matter,  but  Montanans 
must  learn  to  live  with  this  problem  too.  Employment  after  the  training  period 
must  be  sought.  More  Indians  can  be  employed  in  small  businesses,  in  State 
institutions,  in  industry,  and  in  Federal  agencies. 

RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCES  ON  THE  INDIANS  OF  MONTANA 

Religion  has  always  been  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the  American 
Indian.   It  has  also  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  conversion  of  the  redman 
to  civilization.   Influences  on  the  religious  ideas  and  outlook  of  Montana  In- 
dians have  come  from  many  sources,  including  Catholicism,  Protestantism  and 
the  ancient  pagan  beliefs. 

Most  tribes  of  Montana  have  worshipped  the  sun  from  earliest  times,  and 
the  belief  that  the  sun  is  a  supreme  being  is  still  held  by  some  of  our  con- 
temporary Indians.  During  the  Second  World  War  the  ancient  and  elaborate 
ritual  of  the  Sun  Dance  was  performed  in  honor  of  loved  ones  overseas  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Blackfoot  reservation  in  the  northern  part  of  our  state. ^  This 
Sun  Dance  was  formerly  an  annual  ceremonial  lasting  for  several  days.  A  woman 
played  the  leading  role,  and  this  responsibility  fell  on  one  who  had  made  a 
solemn  vow  to  the  sun  during  some  family  crisis;  she  would  make  the  sacrifice 
of  being  medicine  woman  in  the  Sun  Dance  if  her  request  were  granted.  Young 
men  also  would  vow  to  torture  themselves  excruciatingly  during  the  Sun  Dance. 
It  was  believed  that  the  "...greatest  oath  a  Blackfoot  can  possibly  utter  is 
that  the  earth  and  the  sun  hear  him  speak. "^  Self  torture  was  not  an  uncommon 
accompaniment  of  prayer.  Warriors  on  the  way  to  battle  cut  off  bits  of  their 
skin  and  offered  it  to  the  sun,  along  with  prayers  for  success;  men  and  women 
chopped  off  fingers  and  gave  them  to  the  sun. 

Although  the  sun  was  usually  regarded  as  supreme,  there  were  many  other 
good  and  bad  spirits  acknowledged  by  the  Indians.  Napi,  the  Old  Man,  was 
creator  of  all  things.  According  to  lengends  believed  by  Blackfeet,  Arapaho, 
Gros  Ventre  and  Cree  Indians,  Napi  made  himself  a  wife  from  a  lump  of  clay. 
Then  Old  Man  and  Old  Woman  made  people9  Old  Man  having  the  first  say,  Old  Woman, 


1  Gannon,  John  B.,  Growth  and  Development  of  Cathol ic  Education  in  Montana, 
unpublished  thesis,  Notre  Dame,  1931 ,  p. 8. 

2  Ewers,  John  C,  The  Blackfeet.  Norman,  Okla.,  Univ.  of  Oklahoma  Press, 
1958,  p.  324. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  174-182. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  183 
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the  second.  When  creation  was  finished,  Old  Man  climbed  a  high  mountain  and 
disappeared,  but  his  power  was  still  felt.-5  He  was  not  only  creator,  but  also 
,a  humorous  little  fellow  who  played  tricks  on  people  and  animals,  and  whose 
tricks  sometimes  backfired.  Many  Napi  stories  are  not  only  funny,  but  obscene." 

Members  of  forest  tribes  believed  in  the  ability  of  supernatural  birds 
and  animals  to  communicate  some  of  their  sacred  power  to  young  men  who  actively 
sought  it  through  prayer  and  fasting.  Men  receiving  power  from  the  same  animal 
formed  cults  and  performed  ceremonies  believed  sacred  to  that  animal.'   These 
spirits  could  be  called  upon  for  protection  from  evil  influences  and  for  help 
in  undertakings  of  war,  hunting  and  love.  Beaver,  otter,  buffalo  and  bear  were 
among  the  most  powerful  spirits,  but  other  animals  and  birds  could  also  com- 
municate their  power."  Lasso  Stasso,  a  Kutenai  medicine  man  who  died  in  1951, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  recalls  the  power  he  received  from  various  animals: 

"...when  I  was  about  thirteen  I  went  up  on  top  of  Chief 

Rock,  near  Dayton....  All  kinds  of  spirits  dwell  up  there, 

like  birds,  animals,  rocks,  everything.  Coyote  spoke  to 

me  up  there  one  night....  He  also  gave  me  a  song.  Deer 

gave  me  the  power  to  hunt  successfully,  while  Fawn  still 

later  gave  me  gambling  power....  Fawn  gave  me  a  good  love 
ii  9 


son 


Supernatural  powers  such  as  these  were  given  in  dreams,  which  usually 
occured  when  a  young  man  went  off  to  some  isolated  spot,  fasting  and  praying 
until,  exhausted,  he  fell  asleep.  Then  some  power  appeared  in  human  form  and 
spoke,  showing  him  sacred  objects  to  make,  and  giving  instructions  about  car- 
ing for  them.    These  objects  were  carried  in  Medicine  Bundles,  and  were 
prized  possessions  of  their  owners.   If  a  man  was  successful  in  many  under- 
takings, his  Medicine  Bundle  was  recognized  to  be  a  very  powerful  one.   If  the 
owner  lost  his  bundle,  he  didn't  lose  the  power  connected  with  it,  but  he  could 
transfer  the  objects  and  the  power  they  symbolized  if  he  wished  to  do  so.  Such 
a  transfer,  in  exchange  for  valuables,  involved  a  long  ritual  during  which  the 
new  owner  was  taught  the  ceremonies  that  belonged  to  the  sacred  objects,  and 
the  taboos  associated  with  some  bundles.   (For  example,  the  owner  of  a  beaver 
bundle  couldn't  show  fear  of  water,  and  the  owner  of  a  snake  painted  tipi 
mustn't  break  a  bone  in  his  lodge. )*■*      Many  bundles  included^painted  lodges, 
and  there  were  more  than  fifty  different  ones  among  the  Blackfeet  alone.  The 
lodge  was  not  sacred  in  itself,  but  part  of  a  complex  of  sacred  objects  re- 
ceived by  its  original  owner  in  his  dream  of  power. *2 

Dreams  could  not  only  bring  supernatural  power,  but  could  provide  warn- 
ings as  well . 
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"So  great  was  Blackfoot  respect  for  the  messages  received 
in  dreams  that  they  said  any  man  who  accused  another  of 
cowardice  because  he  heeded  his  dream  warning  and  went  home 
while  out  hunting  or  going  to  war  would  surely  be  killed  on 
the  expedition.,"  *■•* 

Spirits  were  not  all  goodo  Disease  was  caused  by  an  evil  spirit  entering 
a  person's  body,  and  could  be  cured  by  a  doctor  with  power  to  expel  the  spirit,^ 
In  1781,  when  the  Blackfeet  contracted  small  pox  from  their  Shoshoni  enemies, 
they  decided  the  "Good  Spirit"  had  forsaken  them  and  made  sacrifices  to  the 
Bad  Spirit-^  Among  these  Indians,  the  traditional  medicine  man  is  sometimes 
still  called  on  in  preference  to  the  agency  doctor o1 

The  Indians  who  held  these  pagan  beliefs  had  definite  ideas  about  a  life 
after  death.  This  after  life  was  very  much  like  earthly  life,  in  a  delightful 
country  of  many  buffalo  and  handsome  womeno*'   The  dead  were  invisible  to  the 
living,  and  ghosts  sometimes  returned  to  communicate  with  the  living  in  weird 
whistling  sounds»l° 

Against  this  background  of  paganism,  Christianity  made  its  appearance  with 
the  coming  of  white  men  and  Indians  from  the  easto 

"The  first  evangelists  of  the  Oregon  Country  were. . o employees 
of  the  North  West  and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies:   French-Canad- 
ians and  Iroquois  Indians,  who  had  settled  among  the  western 
tr ibeso o o oThese  men  sought  priests  to  bless  their  marriages, 
instruct,  baptize  and  Christianize  their  wives  and  children 
and  natives  among  whom  they  had  permanently  settled."^ 

I  gnace  Lamoose,  affectionately  called  "Old  I'gnace" ,  was  an  Iroquois  Chris- 
tian who  lived  among  the  FlatheadSo  He  had  come  to  them  from  the  St»  Lawrence 
valley  some  time  before  1830„  Old  I gnace  was  undoubtedly  the  first  Christian 
religious  teacher  of  the  Flatheads»  He  taught  his  companions  what  he  knew  of 
Christianity  and  encouraged  them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  a  Black 
Robe  to  instruct  them  further.,™  Some  of  the  Indians,  especially  the  older 
ones,  spent  day,  and  even  nights  in  his  tent,  listening  to  his  words  of  God 
and  religion, 

"Every  time  he  spoke  he  would  finish  by  saying,  what  I 
tell  you  is  nothing  compared  with  what  the  Black-Robes 
knowo"2l 

The  Catholic  side  of  the  initial  missionary  efforts  shows  that,  following 
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the  urgings  of  Old  Ignace,  several  different  delegations  of  Flathead  Indians 

were  sent  to  Sto  Louis,  in  search  of  spiritual  guidance.  The  first  such  group 

reached  St.  Louis  in  1831.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  four  Indians  who 

arrived  then  were  actually  Flatheads  or  Nez  Perce  Indians,  for  they  could 
neither  speak  English  or  be  understood .*2     Old  Ignace  himself  set  out  for  St. 

Louis  in  1835,  with  two  of  his  sons,  who  were  baptized  there.  He  told  Father 

Ferdinand  Helias,  a  Jesuit  priest,  that: 


ii 
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there  were  seven  nations  who  had  asked  him  to  bring 
them  a  priest,  the  Flatheads,  Nez  Perce,  Pantheres,  Kutenai, 
Spokane,  Cay  use  and  Ochazeres  —  about  6,000  souls."" 

Ignace  was  promised  that  a  Black  Robe  would  be  sent  if  circumstances  permitted, 
but  it  was  not  until  two  more  trips  were  made  that  the  Jesuits  were  able  to 
grant  the  request.   (Old  Ignace  was  killed  by  Sioux  Indians  during  the  second 
trip.) 

While  the  Flatheads  were  thus  persevering  in  their  efforts  to  receive 
religious  instruction  from  the  Catholic  Jesuits,  Protestant  missionaries  were 
beginning  to  venture  into  Indian  territory.   In  1834  two  Methodist  mission- 
aries, Jason  and  Daniel  Lee,  arrived  in  Flathead  country,  but  as  they  were  not 
well  received,  they  proceded  farther  west  and  opened  a  mission  in  Canada. " 

In  1836  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  in  Ore- 
gon sent  a  Presbyterian,  Rev.  Henry  H.  Spaulding,  and  his  wife,  to  the  west.^-3 
They  settled  among  the  Nez  Perces  on  the  Snake  River,  where  Rev.  Spaulding 
taught  the  men  the  elements  of  agriculture,  and  preached  to  them  the  gospel 
of  peace.  Mrs.  Spaulding  taught  both  adults  and  children  Bible  lessons,  and 
Christian  ethics,  and  her  school  finally  came  to  number  over  two  hundred. 
Unfortunately,  other  white  settlers  came  with  the  Spauldings,  and  after  them, 
and  they  were  not  welcomed  by  the  Indians,  who  feared  the  animals  would  be 
destroyed  and  their  land  would  be  taken  from  them.^°  As  dissatisfaction  in- 
creased, the  work  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Spaulding  grew  more  discouraging  and  danger- 
ous. When  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  and  his  wife,  missionaries  who  were  working  far- 
ther south  among  the  Cayuse,  were  massacred  together  with  many  of  their  neigh- 
boring white  settlers,  the  Spauldings  realized  they  would  have  to  abandon 
their  field  of  labor.  This  was  in  1847,  but  in  1871  Rev.  Spaulding,  then  an 
old  man,  was  able  to  return  to  the  Nez  Perce.   In  the  three  years  that  remained 
of  his  life,  he  baptized  six  hundred  ninety-four  Indians.  His  work  was  carried 
on  by  Rev.  H.  J.  Cowley  and  his  wife,  who  had  accompanied  him  on  the  return 
trip.^  Fifty  years  later  Protestant  missionary  efforts  had  expanded  to  other 
tribes. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  religion  was  present  on  the  Montana  frontier  from 
the  first.  The  wagon  train  on  which  Hugh  Duncan  came  in  1864  observed  Sunday 
on  its  way  West.  So  did  the  large  one  headed  by  James  Bridger  which  came  from 
Denver  in  the  same  year  and  over  much  the  same  route.  L.  B.  Stateler,  the 
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apostle  of  Southern  Methodism,  was  a  member  of  that  party  and  was  invited  to 
preach  every  Sunday.  Methodist  local  preachers  and  Baptist  laymen  who  preached 
were  in  evidence  from  the  earliest  days  of  Bannack  and  Virginia  City.  Profes- 
sor Thomas  J.  Dimsdale,  editor  of  the  Montana  Post  and  author  of  the  classic 
"Vigilantes",  a  gentle  Oxford  man  who  strangely  enough  was  precipitated  into 
the  turbulent  life  of  a  mining  camp  was  a  churchman  and  read  the  Episcopal  ser- 
vices before  any  ordained  man  appeared.  He  used  the  Anglican  prayerbook  and 
startled  his  hearers  by  praying  for  the  King  of  England  rather  than  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."28  " 

"The  Protestant  enterprises  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  were  more  success- 
ful in  affecting  the  future  because  their  original  aim  of  Christianizing  the 
Indians  was  gradually  changed  into  one  of  encouraging  white  colonization  and 
of  ministering  to  the  immigrants."^  While  the  indians  made  some  response  to 
the  gospel  message,  the  white  man's  diseases  took  a  heavy  toll  and  some  of 
those  on  the  upper  Columbia  became  resentful  and  fearful  when  they  discerned 
the  change  of  aim  and  the  probability  that  white  men  would  soon  take  over  their 
country. 

This  whole  subject  of  the  first  coming  of  the  Indians  to  this  territory  is 
highly  controversial  and  thousands  of  pages  have  been  printed  concerning  it. 
The  following  is  a  Protestant  version  of  the  story; 

In  1831,  four  Indians  (two  Flatheads  and  two  Nez  Perces)  appeared  at  the 
Indian  headquarters  in  St.  Louis  (then  a  town  of  about  5,000  population)  and 
told  the  superintendent,  Captain  William  Clark,  that  they  wanted  to  procure 
"the  white  man's  book  of  heaven".  Only  a  few  skeptics  doubt  the  fact  of  this 
expedition.  Two  of  the  pilgrims  died  and  were  buried  in  a  Catholic  cemetery 
at  St.  Louis  and  the  burial  records  are  in  existence.  The  others  started  home 
and  on  the  way  up  the  Missouri  met  the  celebrated  artist  George  Catlin  who 
painted  their  portraits.  However,  there  are  two  versions  as  to  their  purpose 
in  going  east:   The  Roman  Catholic  claim  is  that  the  visitors  went  to  St.  Louis 
to  seek  for  "Black  Robes"  or  Jesuits,  having  been  inspired  to  do  this  by  the 
teaching  of  some  Christian  Iroquois  who  had  come  to  their  country  some  years 
previous.  This  theory  may  well  be  true  in  part,  but  it  fails  to  explain  the 
undeniable  fact  that  the  embassy  sharply  aroused  Methodists,  Congregational- 
ists,  Dutch  Reformed  and  Presbyterians  so  that  the  Methodists  sent  a  well- 
equipped  expedition  to  Oregon  in  1834,  and  the  American  Home  Missionary  Soci- 
ety a  scouting  party  in  1835  and  an  expedition  in  1836.  Several  Protestant 
missions  were  established  in  the  Willamette  and  lower  Columbia  valleys  and  on 
the  upper  Columbia  among  the  Cayuses  (Whitman),  the  Nez  Perces  (Spaulding), 
and  later  the  Spokanes  (Walker).   It  was  a  time  of  some  anti-Catholic  feeling 
and  it  is  inconceivable  that  these  Protestant  groups  would  have  responded  to 
a  call  for  "Black  Robes".  On  the  other  hand,  Catholics  would  not  have  answered 
a  plea  for  the  "white  man's  book  of  heaven".  And  the  Catholics  were  the  last 
to  wake  up  and  did  not  send  out  missionaries  till  four  to  six  years  after  the 
other  groups.^ 

Recently  another  explanation  has  been  given  to  account  for  the  interest 
of  the  Flatheads  and  the  Nez  Perces  in  seeking  Christianity.  Thomas  E.  Jessett-^ 
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traces  the  influence  to  the  work  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church  of 
England  which  operated  a  school  for  Indian  young  people  at  the  Red  River  Settle- 
ments in  Canada.  According  to  Jessett,  two  boys,  Spokane  Garry  and  Kutenai 
Pelly  -  selected  by  Alexander  Ross,  a  trader  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on 
the  Upper  Columbia  -  accompanied  the  brigade  to  the  Red  River  School  in  1825 
and  remained  there  for  four  years.   Upon  the  return  of  Spokane  Garry  to  the 
Nez  Perce,  he  brought  with  him  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  faith  and  it  was 
upon  his  instigation  that  the  Nez  Perc6  sent  their  first  delegation  to  St. 
Louis  in  1831.   (Since  the  Nez  Perce  and  the  Flatheads  were  friendly  allies, 
the  two  tribes  had  joint  deputations  seeking  the  white  man's  religion).  Be 
that  as  it  may,  sufficient  evidence  is  offered  that  Spokane  Garry  did  build  a 
school  and  a  church  for  his  people  and  conducted  his  services  similar  to  that 
of  the  Anglican  Communion  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries.) 

"There  are  only  350,000  Indians  in  the  United  States  and  they  are  scat- 
tered among  fifteen  states  or  more.  The  job  of  converting  them  has  never  been 
undertaken  in  real  earnest  by  either  Protestants  or  Catholics.  The  former  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  greater  and  more  productive  task  of  spiritualizing  life 
on  the  ever -advancing  frontier;  the  latter  have  majored  in  saving  to  their  an- 
cestral faith  the  many  millions  of  immigrants  from  Europe.  Therefore  the  half- 
hearted and  sporadic  attempts  at  Indian  evangelization  have  had  only  partial 
success."  -^ 

"In  Montana's  early  days,  the  Methodists  had  some  responsibility  for  the 
Crows  and  the  Gros  Ventres  (Fort  Peck).  Later  the  Baptists  took  over  the 
former  and  the  Presbyterians  the  latter.  Both  have  done  fairly  well.  The 
Lutherans  work  among  Rocky  Boy's  Cree-Chippewas  and  the  Mennonnites  among  the 
Northern  Cheyennes.  That  left  the  Piegan  Blackfeet  for  the  Methodists.  The 
mission  was  turned  over  to  them  in  1893,  by  the  Woman's  National  Indian  Associ- 
ation. There  went  with  it  160  acres  of  land,  a  furnished  parsonage  and  church, 
a  team  of  horses,  a  cow,  and  farm  implements.  The  missionary  in  charge  was 
E,  S„  Dutcher,  a  Methodist  preacher.  Another  Methodist,  Rev.  W.  H.  Matson,  was 
superintendent  of  the  government  school,  which  then  enrolled  150  pupils.  Both 
these  brethren  transferred  to  the  Montana  conference. 

"In  later  years,  F.  A.  Riggin,  A.  W.  Hammer  and  A.  C. -Wilcox  gave  long 
terms  of  service.  Some  good  work  has  been  done.  One  of  the  most  influential 
Indians  in  the  group,  Richard  Sanderville,  is  a  Methodist  and  is  well  known 
at  annual  conferences  to  which  he  has  been  a  delegate  many  times.   It  would 
probably  be  better  for  all  concerned  if  the  Montana  conference,  the  Youth  Fel- 
lowship and  the  W.  S.  C.  C.  should  take  the  Browning  mission  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  make  it  strictly  a  conference  project,  pay- 
ing all  bills,  furnishing  personnel  and  defining  the  policies  to  be  pursued. "■" 

"In  Montana  the  Baptist  and  Congregational  churches  have  very  successful 
and  flourishing  missions  among  the  Crows,  and  the  Presbyterians  at  Wolf  Point. "^ 

Regardless  of  how  the  Flatheads  learned  about  Christianity,  and  why  they 
sought  instruction,  the  Jesuits  have  been  a  decided  factor  in  Flathead  develop- 
ment for  over  a  century.  Beginning  with  St.  Mary's  Mission  in  1842,  the 
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Missionaries  established  St.  Ignatius  in  1854  which  still  remains  a  focal  point 
for  Flathead  life..  No  other  religious  group  has  ever  maintained  any  influence 
upon  the  lives  of  the  Flathead  people  and  no  other  missionary  activity  has  ever 
been  started  on  the  Flathead  reservationo" 

• 

While  Protestants  were  evangelizing  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  the 
Flatheads,  these  Indians  were  continuing  to  follow  the  counsel  of  Old  I gnace 
in  seeking  a  Black  Robeo  Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  Young  I gnace,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  last  delegation  to  St.  Louis,  returned  triumphantly  with  Father 
Pierre  Jean  DeSmet.  ^  The  Jesuit  priest  had  been  commissioned  to  make  an  ex- 
ploratory tour  and  visit  the  Flatheads  of  western  Montana.  The  Indians  to 
whom  he  was  coming  had  already  made  a  remarkable  advance  in  ethical  perception 
and  practice.  As  early  as  18 14,  a  trader,  Ross  Cox  ... 


!! 
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o  was  impressed  by  its  (the  tribe's)  comparative  free- 
dom from  the  ordinary  vices  of  Indian  life.   It  thus  gave 
promise  of  a  ready  acceptance  of  the  gospel  message  as  soon 
as  it  should  come  within  its  reach."-'" 

Father  DeSmet  immediately  recognized  the  sincerity  and  good  will  of  these 
people.  Before  leaving  them,  to  report  his  findings  in  St.  Louis,  he  formed 
a  band  of  native  teachers  to  instruct  the  others  until  the  permanent  mission 
could  begin. •■*' 

The  following  year  Father  DeSmet  returned  with  two  other  priests,  five 
coadjutor  brothers,  and  provisions.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Bitterroot 
river,  about  thirty  miles  below  present  Missoula,  the  mission  of  St.  Mary's 
was  begun.  Construction  of  a  chapel  and  residence  building  was  started  as 
soon  as  they  arrived,  and  within  a  month  the  new  buildings,  put  up  wiih  eager 
Indian  help,  could  shelter  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  people. 3-   The 
Flatheads'  thirst  for  instruction  did  not  slacken  soon,  and  Father  DeSmet 
wrote  at  this  time  ... 

"...  since  I  am  among  them  I  have  three,  four  and  five 
instructions  daily.  They  cannot  be  tired...  and  if  I  had 
the  strength  to  speak  to  them  they  would  willingly  listen 
to  me  whole  days  and  nights. "3° 

Neighboring  tribes  were  also  seeking  the  guidance  and  consolation  the 
Flatheads  at  St.  Mary's  were  receiving.  Father  Point  went  to  labor  among  the 
Coeur  d'Alenes,  while  Father  Mengarini  stayed  at  the  mission,  and  Father 
DeSmet  returned  to  St.  Louis  for  more  help  and  provisions.-" 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  mission  was  not  to  continue  uninterrupted. 
Father  Mengarini  wrote,  in  1852... 

"...  the  history  of  these  ten  years  is  the  story  of  a 
meteor's  rise  and  a  feather's  fall.   In  a  few  months 
the  mission  was  incredibly  fervent  only  to  decline  and 
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decay  until  it  was  finally  closed ." 

When  he  and  Father  Ravalli,  who  had  come  to  St.  Mary's  in  1845,  decided  to 
abandon  the  mission  temporarily,  several  factors  worked  together  to  bring  about 
their  departure.  Detrimental  influences  of  Blackfoot  neighbors  and  white  sett- 
lers had  lessened  the  fervor  of  the  Flatheads,  and  the  ever-increasing  scarcity 
of  buffalo  caused  the  Indians  to  hunt  away  from  this  mission  all  but  a  few 
weeks  of  the  year.  The  departure,  however,  was  temporary,  and  Father  Ravalli 
and  Father  Giorda  reestablished  the  mission  in  1868,  The  work  at  St.  Mary's 
continued  until  the  last  Flatheads  were  forced  to  leave  their  ancestral  home 
in  the  Bitterroot  valley,  and  live  with  the  rest  of  their  tribe  on  the  Jocko 
Reservation  in  western  Montana.  *  This  removal  occurred  in  1891,  when  Chief 
Chariot  finally  gave  up  his  long  continued  opposition  to  the  move,  and  consented 
to  lead  his  people  to  the  Reservation. ^2 

From  their  first  arrival  at  Sto  Mary's,  the  Jesuits  were  visited  by  other 
tribes  seeking  to  learn  how  to  serve  the  Great  Spirito  On  a  trip  to  Fort  Col- 
ville  in  the  fall  of  1841,  Father  DeSmet  met  many  different  tribes,  and  estab- 
lished good  relations  with  many  of  them. 

Also  in  1841.  three  Coeur  d'Alenes  visited  the  mission  asking  for  a  priest 
to  come  to  them«43  These  Indians  had  gained  their  first  notions  of  Christian- 
ity when  in  1826  three  youths,  a  Spokane,  a  Nez  Perce  and  a  Coeur  d'Alene, 
traveled  to  the  Red  River  settlement  in  present  Manitoba,,  They  lived  there 
for  some  time,  receiving  instructions  from  Protestant  clergymen,  and  although 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  died  there,  the  other  two  young  men  carried  the  knowledge 
they  had  gleaned  to  their  companion's  tribe.   It  was  this  fragmentary  know- 
ledge that  caused  them  to  send  petitioners  to  St.  Mary's  as  soon  as  they 

learned  of  the  missionaries  arrival,  asking  to  be  allowed  to  share  in  their 

...   44  '      s 

ministry .nM 

Some  of  the  Blackfeet,  in  spite  of  their  savage  reputation,  also  came  to 
St.  Mary's.   It  was  because  he  realized  that  the  continual  state  of  war  be- 
tween the  Flatheads  and  the  Blackfeet  was  a  threat  to  their  survival  and  civil- 
ization that  Father  DeSmet  arranged  a  meeting  between  the  two  tribes  in  1846. 
The  Small  Robes  (a  band  of  the  Blackfeet),  impressed  by  seemingly  miraculous 
war  victories  of  the  Flatheads,  had  already  begged  DeSmet  to  let  them  be  his 
followers  and  baptize  all  their  children.  At  the  peace  council,  Flathead 
Chief  Victor  spoke  of  the  Black  Robe's  God  who  assisted  and  protected  them. 
While  at  this  council  DeSmet  learned  that  over  sixty  Blackfeet  children  had 
already  been  baptized  by  Father  Thibault,  who  was  working  among  the  Crees  at 
Fort  Edmonton. ^     The  Blackfeet  became  more  interested  in  learning  of  Chris- 
tainity,  and  Father  Point  lived  and  worked  among  them  for  the  following  year. 
He  baptized  over  six  hundred  children,  but  soon  came  to  realize  that  the 
adults  regarded  religion  as  a  new  medicine  or  magic5  and  they  couldn't  con- 
form with  the  moral  standards  that  would  abolish  polygamy  and  murder .4° 


40  Bischoff,  William  N.,  S.J.,  The  Jesuits  in  Old  Oregon,  Caldwell,  I  do, 
Caxton,  1945,  p.  64. 

41  Garraghan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  382-390. 

42  Bischoff,  op.  cit.,  p.  84. 

43  Davis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  4-5. 

44  Garraghan,  op.  cit.,  p.  314. 

45  Ewers,  op.  cit.,  pp.  189-190. 

46  Ewers,  op.  cit.,  pp.  190-191. 
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Several  years  after  Father  Point  left,  Major  Alfred  Jo  Vaughan,  the  second 
Indian  agent  at  Fort  Benton,  urged  Father  DeSmet  to  again  try  to  establish  a 
mission  among  the  Blackfeet,  feeling  that  this  would  advance  the  interests  of 
the  government  and  those  of  the  Indians  at  the  same  time*    In  response  to 
Vaughan's  request,  in  1859,  Father  Hoecken  and  Brother  Magri  joined  these  same 
Indians,  and  traveled  with  them,  stopping  at  various  temporary  sites,  until,  in 
1862,  they  established  St.  Peter's  Mission  for  the  Blackfeet,  on  the  northeast 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  six  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Sun  River»  The 
success  of  this  second  attempt  to  form  a  Catholic  mission  among  the  Blackfeet 
is  indicated  by  records  which  show  two  thousand,  seven  hundred  thirty-two 
baptisms  from  1855  to  1879.   In  1884  the  Ursuline  Sisters  opened  a  school  at 
St.  Peters.48 

In  1864,  four  Sisters  of  Providence  came  from  Montreal  to  teach  in  a 
school  for  girls  at  the  mission, ^  while  the  Jesuits  instructed  the  boyso 
This  school,  and  the  one  at  Stc  Mary's,  were  the  first  schools  established  in 

Montana. 

"Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Oregon  Territory, 
the  mission  schools  at  Sto  Mary's  and  Sto  Ignatius, 
established  and  maintained  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
were  the  only  schools  in  Montana.  These  continued 
to  afford  all  the  facilities  for  education  to  be  found 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  until  1863. o.."  -^ 

The  success  of  these  mission  schools  was  attested  to  by  George  Go  Vest, 
Missouri  Senator,  who,  in  a  Senate  report  on  May  12,  1884,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"In  all  my  wanderings  in  Montana  last  summer  I  saw  but 
one  ray  of  light  on  the  subject  of  Indian  educations 
i  am  a  Protestant  ~  born  one,  educated  one,  and  expect 
to  die  one  —  but  I  say  now  that  the  system  adopted  by 
the  Jesuits  is  the  only  practical  system  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Indians,,  and  the  only  one  that  has  resulted 
in  anything  at  alio"-3* 

Although  school  was  important  at  the  mission,  the  Indians'  whole  life  centered 
around  the  Churcho  Every  morning  they  all  assembled  for  prayers,  Mass,  and 
fifteen  minutes  of  instruction0  Another  similar  instruction  was  held  for  wo- 
men and  children  in  the  forenoon,  and  every  evening  all  met  again  in  Church 
for  prayers,  and  a  third  instruction.^  Although  Jesuit  missions  among  the 
Flathead  and  Coeur  d'Alene  tribes  disappeared  in  the  occupation  of  the  Indian 
country  by  whites,  Sto  Ignatius  still  continues  to  serve  the  Indians  of  the 
Mission  Valley.-5-^ 


47  Ibido,  p.  229 

48  Bischoff,  op.  cit0,  pp.  86-93. 

49  Ibid.,  p.  74-75, 

50  Riley,  Emmet  J.,  Development  of  the  Montana  State  Educational  Organization, 
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In  1885  Father  Frederick  Eberschwei ler  was  appointed  missionary  to  the 
Assiniboins  and  Gros  Ventres,,  These  Indians  wanted  a  mission  founded  for  them, 
and  the  temporary  one  at  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  was  immediately  opened .  The 
Indians  themselves  chose  the  site  for  their  permanent  mission,  petitioned  Con- 
gress for  permission  to  transfer  there,  and  in  1887  moved  to  a  place  near 
People's  Creek,  in  a  valley  of  the  Little  Rockies,,  This  mission,  known  as  St. 
Paul's,  had  Ursuline  sisters  to  teach  in  the  school  the  year  it  openedo  By 
1910  the  Gros  Ventres  had  become  almost  entirely  a  Catholic  tribe,  while  the 
Assiniboins  were  nearly  all  either  Catholic  or  Protestant.-^ 

In  Montana  today,  there  are  thirty  Catholic  churches  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, served  by  nineteen  priests.   In  the  six  mission  schools,  there  are  five 
hundred  seventy-one  pupils,  and  a.  total  of  twelve  thousand,  seven  hundred 
twenty-seven  Catholic  Indians  are  living  on  the  reservations.-3-5 

A  recent  study  conducted  in  the  Great  Falls  area  has  indicated,  unfortun- 
ately, that  church  attendance  among  the  Indians  seems  to  decrease  when  they 
leave  the  reservations.  Of  the  limited  group  studied,  twenty  percent  prac- 
ticed their  ancient  Indian  religion,  seven  and  three  tenths  per  cent  were 
Christians,  and  seventy-two  and  seven  tenths  per  cent  had  no  religious  affi- 
liation. Of  these  same  people,  while  on  reservations,  about  fifty  per  cent 
attended  Christian  churches,  and  sixteen  per  cent  practiced  Indian  religions.-3" 
This  situation  is  particularly  appalling  when  we  recall  that  to  their  fore- 
fathers a  century  ago,  religious  practices  were  an  important  part  of  everyday 
life. 


54  Bischoff,  op.  cit.,  pp.  107-110. 

55  Foy,  Felician  A„,  O.F.M.,  J_he  1959  Catholic  Almanac.  New  York,  Double- 
day,  1959,  p.  457. 

56  Charles,  Richard  A.  and  Gubatayao,  Max,  An.  Employment  and  Social  Study  of 
55  Terminated  Indians.  Great  Falls,  Montana,  unpublished,  1959. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
NEEDS  FOF  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  AT  STATE  AND  COMMUNITY  LEVELS 

The  Committee  examined  the  following  areas: 

Mental  health  and  mental  retardation 

Institutional  and  group  care  for  children 

Rural  problems 

Guidance 

Hospitalization  and  services  for  handicapped 
chi ldren 


MENTAL  HEALTH  AND  MENTAL  RETARDATION 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  a  survey  of  the  mental  hygiene  clinics  in 
Montana  and  the  need  for  professional  services  within  the  clinics  was  emphas- 
ized, as  well  as  the  need  for  additional  units. 

Discussion  followed  relative  to  follow-up  by  the  mental  hygiene  clinics 
in  the  communities  and  it  was  noted  that,  in  all  probability,  some  of  the  needs 
could  be  met  on  the  basis  of  local  community  programs  such  as  those  tried  in 
Helena  and  Bozeman.   An  adequately  staffed  mental  hygiene  clinic  is  considered 
one  which  includes  a  psychiatrist,  a  psychiatric  social  worker,  a  psychologist, 
and  a  clerk-receptionist.  The  only  one  such  unit,  at  the  present  time,  is  in 
Missoula.  The  other  clinics  are  in  Great  Falls,  Miles  City,  Butte,  and  Billings, 

The  question  of  how  many  more  units  are  needed  to  cover  the  state  was 
raised,  and  the  representative  from  the  State  Hospital  pointed  out  they  would 
be  very  happy  if  they  had  adequate  staff  to  man  the  existing  units. 

A  request  has  been  made  for  a  clinic  in  Helena;  and  Bozeman  is,  too,  mak- 
ing strides  toward  a  community-sponsored  mental  hygiene  clinic. 

It  was  mentioned  that  while  financing  is  a  real  problem  in  expansion,  it 
is  also  very  difficult  to  retain  personnel.  Some  psychiatrists  prefer  therapy 
to  evaluation  and  therefore,  drop  out  of  the  clinics. 

It  was  noted  that,  in  addition  to  more  clinics,  there  is  a  need  for  a 
child  guidance  program  to  be  added  to  the  clinics.  The  feeling  was  that  some 
one  should  contact  Dr.  Ensign,  Health  Officer  for  Cascade  County,  to  inquire 
about  a  special  appropriation  available  from  the  National  Mental  Health  Com- 
mittee to  employ  one  or  two  specialists  in  child  guidance  within  the  schools. 
This  is  a  pilot  project  to  determine  how  one  might  lighten  the  load  of  the 
public  health  officer.   It  was  also  mentioned  that  Mrs.  King  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  has  also  received  funds  for  a.  project  of  follow-up  for  the 
ex-hospitalized  patient.  Both  of  these  pilot  projects  were  cited  as  cases 
in  point  to  emphasize  the  possibility  of  private  or  federal  grants  to  explore 
specific  problems  in  Montana  as  they  pertain  to  these  studies,  the  problems 
of  which  are  accentuated  by  great  distances  and  lack  of  population  in  the  state. 

The  extent  of  the  problem  of  mental  retardation  among  Montana  children,  is, 
as  yet,  not  surveyed. 

Montana  is  exceedingly  fortunate  in  having  the  services  of  a  nationally 
recognized  authority  on  the  subject  of  retarded  children.  Dr.  Arthur  E.  West- 
well,  Superintendent  of  the  Montana  State  Training  School  at  Boulder,  Montana, 
has  been  the  president  of  the  American  Association  on  Mental  Deficiency. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  Dr.  Westwell's  address  as  president  of  the 
Association:   .....  "No  time  in  history  has  there  been  greater  cause  for  jubi- 
lation among  those  whose  interest  is  in  the  retarded  than  at  present"  (1956).... 
"We  find  professional  organizations,  federal  agencies,  parent  groups,  elected 
state  and  local  officials,  school  administrators,  special  educational  groups, 
welfare  agencies,  and  the  general  public  bending  every  effort  in  making  effec- 
tive contributions  to  this  humane  cause."  .....  "Few  persons  will  openly  dis- 
agree with  the  philosophy  that  care,  education,  and  training  of  the  mentally 
retarded  is  as  non-political  as  Christmas." 
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He  wrote:   "One  important  public  relations  project  must  be  the  further 
education  of  the  public  and  others  so  that  the  mentally  retarded  will  be  bet- 
ter understood  .....  Service  to  the  retarded  begins  with  an  evaluation  of  both 
potentialities  and  limitations  and  education  and  training  programs  which  permit 
him  to  function  in  the  best  possible  manner  in  keeping  with  limited  abilities." 

Dr.  Westwell  lists  these  developments: 

"National  Association  for  Retarded  Children  has  raised  $100,000  for  the 
purpose  of  research. 

"In  1956,  a  Federal  grant  was  first  made  to  the  American  Association  on 
Mental  Deficiency  for  doing  research  into  every  phase,  -  care,  education,  and 
training  in  the  home,  special  classes  in  private  and  public  schools  or  in  in- 
stitutions —  better  education  of  the  public  and  providing  ways  and  means  of 
procuring  trained  personnel. 

"In  Montana,  much  assistance  has  been  given  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Department  of  Montana,  the  American  Legion  and  many  fraternal  groups  have 
doubled  their  efforts  to  serve  in  practical  ways.  Also  the  Society  for  Re- 
tarded Children  and  the  Parent  have  made  this  program  advance  each  year. 

"The  special  classes  in  public  schools  is  now  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  another  advance  for  the  retarded.  The  trend  started 
ten  years  ago  has  gathered  momentum  each  passing  year.  The  retarded  child  is 
no  longer  the  forgotten  child." 

The  State  Supervisor  of  Special  Education  Department  of  Montana  Public 
Instruction,  reported  on  his  work  in  the  field  of  the  retarded  children  as 
follows: 

"A  law  was  passed  in  1947  and  amended  in  1955,  which  is  known  as  the  Mon- 
tana Special  Education  Law.  Due  to  finances,  the  law  did  not  become  effective 
until  1956.   It  provides  for  the  education  of  the  mentally-handicapped  and  the 
physically-handicapped  child  but  contains  no  provision  for  trainable  or  custod- 
ial mentally-handicapped  children.  The  law  is  also  permissive  and  not  manda- 
tory legislation.   It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  school  district  to  determine 
if  there  is  a  need  for  a  special  class." 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION    IN  MONTANA  (Up  to 

10-27-59) 
1958-59  1959-60 

( I n   some  cases, 
fairly   close 
estimates) 
Educable  Mentally  Retarded 

Number  of  Classeso  o  o  0  o  13  ooooooooo  19 
Noo  of  Children  Served  «  »172  o  »  »  o  o  »  »  .  025l 
No0   Participating  Districts  9     g    .,..,.,,    11 

Physically   Handicapped 

Physically  Handicapped  Classes 

i\io  o  ot  uiasses  oooooo  _  ooooooooo  o 
Noo  of  Children  Served  0  o  21  ooooooooo27 
Noo   Participating  Districts   1      »    o    <,    o    <,    »    o    „    „      2 

Homebound  Programs 

No o   of  Programs      ooooo      5  ooooooooo  3 

Noo   of  Children  Served    o    «    21  o    o    o    »    o    o    0    o    o  17 

Noo   Participating  Districts  5  ooooooooo  3 

School -to-Home  Telephone  Programs 

No o   of  Programs      ooooo      3      ooooooooo  5 

Noo   Children  Served      ooo      3      ooooooooo  5 

Noo   Participating  Districts  3      ooooooooo  5 

Individualized   Physically  Handicapped   Programs 

Noo   of  Programs     ooooo      3     ooooooooo  4 

Noo   Children  Served      ouo      3      ooooooooo  4 

Noo   Participating  Districts  3      ooooooooo  4 

Speech  Therapy   Programs 

imo  o   ot    r  roprsims      ooooo      J  ooooooooo  j 

Noo   Children  Served      0    o    »   97  »    «    „    o    o    0    .    »    «  97 

Noo   Participating  Districts  3  ooooooooo  3 

SUMMARY  Districts 

having  1  or 

Noo  of  Programs  No0  Children  Served      more  Sp»  Edo 

Programs 


1958-59         29  317  18 

1959-60        36  401  19 


We  may  assume  from  these  reports  that  the  subject  of  the  mentally-retarded 
child  has  made  steady  and  progressive  headway  in  Montana  in  the  past  ten  yearso 
Also,  their  care,  education  and  training  in  the  future  is  well  plannedo  Only 
two  endeavors  appear  to  be  needed,  at  this  time,  for  this  program  to  reach  its 
goalo  One  is  the  better  acquaintance  of  the  public  with  the  retarded  child's 
position  in  the  community  and  the  acceptance  of  the  limitations  and  abilities 
of  the  childo  Another  is  the  training  of  competent  personnel  to  carry  on  the 
training  and  education  of  the  mentally-hand i capped o 
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It  was  agreed  that  the  information  on  mental  retardation  work  is  very  good 
but  does  not  touch  on  the  problem  or  the  needs  in  the  field  of  the  mentally- 
retarded  child.   It  was  pointed  out  that  the  State  Training  School  has  a  very 
small  staff  which  is  attempting  to  do  the  evaluations  throughout  the  state  on 
these  children,  but  there  is  a  tremendous  waiting  list  and  insufficient  staff 
to  keep  up  with  them. 

The  institution  for  retarded  children  is  classified  as  educational  and, 
therefore,  cannot  take  children  before  the  age  of  sixo  This  leaves  a  large 
area  of  children  without  services.  This  policy  is  not  in  the  codes  of  Montana 
but  it  is  an  unwritten  policy. 

The  State  Hospital  has  approximately  150  youngsters  between  the  ages  of 
infancy  and  18  years.  Some  of  these  are  educable,  but  many  are  not  even  train- 
able. The  State  Training  School  has  a  long  waiting  list  of  children  whose  need 
for  institutional  care  is  not  being  met. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  erection  of  buildings  alone  is  not  the  answer. 
Training  for  children  in  whatever  situations  they  find  themselves  is  very  im- 
portant to  help  them  reach  their  highest  level  of  achievement.  This,  again, 
takes  considerable  personnel.  The  question  was  raised  regarding  this  type  of 
training  in  our  colleges.  Eastern  Montana  College  of  Education  has  a  depart- 
ment for  training  teachers  of  handicapped  children.  The  primary  problem  seems 
to  be  in  alerting  school  boards  and  superintendents  to  the  fact  that  more  class- 
rooms for  the  mentally-retarded  children  are  needed.  To  the  public,  the  fact 
that  a  kindergarten  is  licensed  indicates  that  the  teachers  are  properly  quali- 
fied, but  this  is  not  necessarily  true. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  State  Training  School  accepts 
only  children  who  are  educable  or  trainable,  and  it  was  brought  out  that  chil- 
dren are  received  in  the  order  of  their  application  and  there  are  six  lists 
according  to  ability.  Of  these  children,  Dr.  Westwell  has  stated  he  can  re- 
habilitate 18$  of  those  educable  and,  if  they  are  placed  where  they  can  be 
supervised,  they  can  do  fairly  well.  However,  many  of  them  never  get  to  the 
Training  School.  One  member  of  the  group  stated  he  would  be  interested  to 
see  a  comparison  between  a  child  raised  at  home  with  good  care  and  one  with 
institutional  care. 

The  tendency  of  shoving  behavior  problem  children  into  special  classes 
was  noted,  and  it  was  emphasized  that  alerting  school  boards  and  superintend- 
ents would  not  be  enough;  people  must  demand  that  mentally-retarded  children 
be  offered  opportunities  for  training  on  a  local  basis. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  there  is  an  additional  great  loss  to  our  na- 
tion in  that  the  gifted  child  is  not  given  the  opportunity  to  work  at  his  maxi- 
mum ability.  The  survival  of  the  nation  may  very  well  depend  on  his  abilities 
and  leadership. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  speech  by  Catherine  Nutterville,  Pro- 
fessor, Great  Falls  College  of  Education,  delivered  at  Montana's  Little  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  at  Great  Falls,  Montana,  October  30,  1959; 

Emotional  Disturbances  of  Childhood 

"In  the  case  of  the  emotionally  disturbed  child,  the  schools  are,  by  and 
large,  at  a  serious  disadvantage  because  personnel  for  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
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ment  of  such  cases  are  almost  non-exi stent.  As  a  result,  what  might  have  been 
minor  behavioral  crises  in  children's  lives  are  not  apprehended  and  may  even 
become  full  blown  psychoses  in  late  adolescence  or  early  adulthood. 

"Another  problem  is  that  when  such  a  case  is  recognized  and  diagnosed  and 
it  becomes  necessary  to  hospitalize  the  child,  there  is  no  place  except  the 
State  Hospital  at  Warm  Springs  where  he  can  be  sent,  and  up  to  now  there  are 
no  facilities  at  the  hospital  provided  for  their  segregation  from  the  adults 
of  their  sex  or  for  the  treatment  of  the  mental  illnesses  of  childhood . 

I  have  no  statistics  as  to  how  many  of  these  children  are  in  Warm  Springs 
now,  but  my  last  information  accounted  for  several „ 

"improvements  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  children  at  the  Children's 
Center  at  Twin  Bridges,  formerly  known  as  the  Montana  State  Orphan's  Home, 
have  come  during  the  decade  through  the  interest  of  the  State  Child  Welfare 
Services  and  the  legislative  measures  that  have  resultedo  These  have  pointed 
up  the  need  for  more  and  better  psychological,  psychiatric,  and  educational 
services  for  neglected  and  dependent  children  because,  if  children  in  normal 
home  situations  are  susceptible  to  conditions  that  lead  to  mental,  emotional 
and  moral  breakdown,  how  much  more  must  these  lonely  children  suffer  because 
of  their  many  rebuffs  and  rejections  that  finally  place  them  in  an  orphanageo 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

"Relative  to  the  alarm  we  all  feel  when  a  child  or  youth  becomes  a  social 
delinquent,  the  same  needs  must  b6  brought  out  if  we  are  to  recognize  the  cause 
of  these  youthful  delinquencies.  The  workers  with  these  young  people  tell  us 
that  a  large  majority  of  them  are  from  broken  homes,  from  "slum"  neighborhoods, 
and  that  they  have  for  the  most  part  not  benefitted  from  their  fitful  sojourns 
to  school o   In  such  a  paper  as  this  there  is  no  room  for  statistical  proofs 
of  the  above  statement.  Such  proof  is  available,  however.   If  Montana  is  to 
reduce  its  rate  of  delinquency,  it  must  do  so  before  these  youths  reach  the 
Boys'  Industrial  School  at  Miles  City,  the  Girls'  Vocational  School  at  Helena, 
or  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Deer  Lodgeo   It  must  be  done  with  similar  services 
that  have  already  been  discussed  as  necessary  for  the  mentally  disturbed  chil- 
dren in  our  society.  Punishment  of  the  delinquent  children  will  not  make  up 
to  them  what  they  have  missed  in  care  and  education. 

Conclusion:   We  must  have  adequate  moral,  spiritual,  educational  and  health 
services  for  these  young  people  if  they  are  to  live  successful,  productive 
lives  in  our  democracy <>  The  school  is  the  most  extensive,  the  best  organized, 
the  most  potent  agency  for  the  conservation  of  our  young  people.  "If  these 
children  (of  the  lower  class)  are  discouraged  and  made  to  drop  out  of  school, 
the  opportunities  associated  with  democracy  become  theoretical  instead  of  real. 
ooooo  It  is  a  necessity  for  the  school  to  provide  this  real  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity if  we  are  to  make  our  democracy  meaningful,,  Not  only  do  those  deprived 
of  opportunity  suffer,  but  also  those  in  the  'privileged1  group  because  they 
are  deprived  of  the  creative  contributions  of  the  former."* 

If  we  love  our  children  as  we  promised  in  the  Pledge  to  Children,  if  we 
love  our  God  and  our  country  in  these  present  difficult  and  confusing  times, 
we  will  strive  as  we  have  never  done  before  to  make  our  society  safe  for  them 
by  implementing  as  soon  and  as  effectively  as  we  can  to  provide  the  unmet  needs 
that  we  have  promised  to  them. 


1  "Student  Status  and  Social  Class,"  by  L.  E.  Raths  and  Stephen  Abrahamson, 
Modern  Education  Service,  Box  26,  Bronxville,  N.Y. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  AND  GROUP  CARE  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  following  is  a  report  on  the  needs  of  public  and  private  child-caring 
institutions  and  day-care  centers  in  Montana: 

Need  for  strengthening  program  and  services: 

lo   Institution  is  too  large  to  serve  the  individual  needs  of  the  children,  and 
too  far  from  homes  of  children  it  serves. 

2.  Houseparents  carry  too  heavy  a  work  load.   In  only  one  of  the  seven  units 
are  there  houseparents.   In  the  other  six  there  are  housemothers.  One 
housemother  may  be  responsible  for  as  many  as  35  children. 

3o  The  village  of  Twin  Bridges  is  so  small,  it  is  impossible  for  children  to 
get  the  feeling  they  are  part  of  a  normal  communityo 

4.  The  preschool  population  of  the  home  is  usually  around  20,  and  no  institu- 
tion is  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  small  children. 

5.  Disturbed  children  who  need  residential  treatment  are  committed  to  the 
Center,  which  does  not  have  the  professional  staff  to  meet  their  needs. 

Need  for  strengthening  program  and  services  of  private  agencies: 

1.  A  few  are  still  accepting  preschool  children.  This  points  to  a  need  for 
better  understanding  of  the  personality  development  of  small  children,  and 
a  review  of  present  standards. 

2.  Oftentimes  planning  or  work  with  parents  is  inadequate,  sometimes  complete- 
ly lacking. 

3.  Casework  services  are  not  available  to  most  of  the  children  in  these  in- 
stitutions. The  same  holds  true  for  psychological  and  psychiatric  services. 

4.  Better  diagnostic  studies  are  needed  to  determine  whether  the  institution 
is  best  form  of  care  for  childo 

Need  for  strengthening  the  program  and  services  of  day-care  and  child-placement 
agencies: 

1.  Licensing  law  should  provide  some  basic  standards. 

2.  Current  standards  should  be  revised  to  provide  for  a  better  type  of  care. 

3.  Workshops  should  be  started  to  give  operators  a  better  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  small  children. 

4.  Some  research  should  be  done  to  determine  why  mothers  place  their  children 
in  day-care  and  how  this  care  affects  the  children. 

5.  Citizens'  groups  should  be  brought  into  planning. 

The  following  example  will  highlight  these  over-all  needsi 

At  present  the  Montana  Children's  Center  at  Twin  Bridges  has  200  children 
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from  all  parts  of  Montanao  There  is  only  one  social  worker  and  some  of  the 
houseparenis  have  responsibility  for  30  to  40  children.  Although  buildings  are 
being  constructed,  the  caseload  is  increasing.. 

The  last  State  Legislature  considered  whether  the  State  Board  of  Education 
would  like  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Center.  Many  of  these 
children  could  and  should  be  placed  in  foster  homes.   If  foster  homes  are  to 
be  used  they  should  be  in  the  areas  close  to  the  parents  so  the  child,  the  par- 
ents, and  the  home  could  be  rehabilitated  together . 

There  are  9  private  institutions  in  the  state<>  These  children  have  a 
greater  sense  of  stability  in  this  setting  because  they  do  not  adjust  to  foster 

homes o 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  licensed  over  300  homes,  and 
nine  day-care  centers  have  been  licensed  to  take  children  from  2  years  of  age. 
It  was  agreed  the  requirements  for  licensing  need  strengthening  and  higher 
standards  should  be  set  for  day -care  centers, 

Nationally,  there  is  a  trend  toward  smaller  institutions  meeting  the  needs 
of  10  or  12  children,.   It  was  suggested  that  the  emphasis  has  been  too  much  on 
a  "br ick -and -mortar  philosophy"  rather  than  on  program  and  policy.,  There  is  a 
greater  acceptance  of  institutions  which  resemble  small  homes. 

This  being  true,  it  was  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  is 
better  participation  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  in  regard  to  legisla- 
tion affecting  children,,  We  should  know  who,  in  each  of  our  communities, 
are  interested  in  these  problems  and  what  organizations  are  studying  the  gener- 
al welfare  of  children  and  youth c   It  was  suggested  that  perhaps  a  state  com- 
mittee could  be  responsible  for  relaying  the  information  to  local  communities. 
It  was  asked  whether  there  was  a  coordinating  committee  to  make  information 
available  to  this  committee  and  to  interpret  to  the  committee  the  needs  as  re- 
lated to  the  area. 

in  1958,  there  were  approximately  600  adoptions  in  Montana.  Attorneys 
handled  235$  clerks  of  the  district  court  208$  only  270  adoptions  were  recorded 
through  recognized  and  licensed  agencies  in  the  stateo  This  means  the  great 
majority,  excluding  step-parent  adoptions  are  going  through  independent  sources 
rather  than  adoption  agencieso 

The  child-placement  agencies  must  meet  standards  and  the  law  is  definite 
here  but  there  is  a  clause  which  shakes  its  finger  at  others,  such  as  doctors 
and  attorneys  who  place  children  independently .  This  is  a  weakness  in  the 
child-placement  lawo 

RURAL  PROBLEMS 

Almost  all  of  our  problems  arise  from  distance,  space  and  population  fac- 
tors. Montana  is  a  rural  state  and  one-third  of  its  families  are  on  farms, 
ranches,  etc.  The  highest  incidence  of  delinquency  is  encountered  in  the  most 
populated  communities,  but  there  are  other  factors  to  be  considered  here. 
Farms  are  getting  larger  and  there  will  be  fewer  of  them.  There  is  a  great 
migration  from  rural  to  urban  centers,  and  adequate  education  must  be  pro- 
vided to  enable  the  rural  family  to  accomplish  the  migration  and  compete  ade- 
quately in  the  new  situation.  Professional  help  is  needed  for  this  job.  On 
a  nation-wide  basis,  one  out  of  ten  boys  who  stays  on  the  farm  will  find  him- 
self in  difficult  circumstances  and  in  need  of  additional  education. 
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Rural  Families  in  Montana 

President  Eisenhower  has  requested  this  White  House  Conference  to  focus 
attention  on  "the  effects  of  our  rapidly  changing  world  on  the  development  of 
our  young".  Few  sections  of  our  country  are  changing  more  rapidly  and  more 
drastically  than  the  rural  areas  of  the  Great  Plains  and  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gions of  which  Montana  is  very  typical.  And  since  nearly  half  of  our  families 
now  live  in  the  open  country  or  in  small  rural  villages,  it  is  imperative  that 
any  report  of  conditions  affecting  the  children  and  youth  of  our  state  should 
include  these  rural  people. 

The  fact  that  so  many  people  are  leaving  the  farms  for  the  city  or  moving 
to  other  states  is  the  cause  of  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  affecting  the 
rural  sections.  Dr.  Carl  F.  Kraenzel,  of  the  Montana  State  College  in  Bozeman, 
has  listed  three  definite  aspects  of  the  change: 

a.  "There  is  a  continued  diminution  and  increased  sparsity  of  population  of 
the  Great  Plains,  already  sparsely  populated  in  rural  parts.  This  would 
appear  to  require  specific  attention  to  the  community  and  its  necessary 
socialization  in  rural  society. 

b.  There  is  an  increased  loss  of  status  and  importance  of  many  small  towns 
that  serve  as  centers  for  the  rural  community  with  the  consequence  that 
there  is  a  struggle  for  survival.  This  results  in  strife  and  conflict 
with  distorted  attitudes  and  personality  characteristics. 

c.  There  is  an  increase  in  'mass1  quality  and  quantity  of  contacts  that  are 
manipulated  from  the  outside,  resulting  in  hysteria  situations  that  bode 
ill  for  the  community  and  for  the  human  qualities  of  supposedly  civilized 
men."  1/ 

One  of  the  pastors  who  has  been  working  on  the  Pilot  Project  in  central 
Montana  for  the  Montana  Council  of  Churches  makes  this  observation:   "The  rural 
population  in  the  high  plains  areas  of  Montana  has  been  steadily  decreasing 
since  1920.  Concomitant  with  this  population  loss  and  covering  the  same  per- 
iod of  time  has  been  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  farm  unit,  ease  of  com- 
munication and  farm  technology.  As  a  result  of  these  factors,  the  sense  of 
rural  community  in  the  plains  is  disintegrating,  aided  by  the  loss  of  popula- 
tion and  the  services  commonly  associated  with  a  community-merchandising  ser- 
vice, financial  and  social  services,  schools,  churches  and  medical  aid  .... 
The  loss  of  the  rural  community  has  deprived  rural  children  of  adequate  educa- 
tional, medical,  social  and  religious  services."  2/ 

Another  pastor  writes  of  conditions  in  Powder  River  County:  "Certainly 
the  normal  facilities  and  services  we  come  to  expect  in  the  more  thickly  popu- 
lated areas  are  often  totally  lacking  here.  Small  country  schools  vary  from 
excellent  to  harmful  depending  on  the  teacher.  Local  school  boards  seem  un- 
willing to  face  the  cost  of  providing  good  teachers  and  turn  to  all  sorts  of 
stop-gap  measures.  The  church  conducts  a  thin  and  scattered  ministry  in  an 
area  where  religion  is  hardly  a  significant  factor  in  communal  life.  Health 


1/  "The  Rural  Community  and  the  Agricultural  Program"  and  "The  Church's  State 
in  the  Agriculture  and  the  Community  in  the  Great  Plains"  -  Dr.  Carl  F. 
Kraenzel,  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman,  Montana. 

2/  Findings  of  Rev.  James  Dorsett,  Hilger,  Montana. 
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facilities  depend  on  the  success  of  obtaining  a  trained  doctor  for  a  while  and 
mental  health  services  are  totally  lacking  here,.  One  would  question  whether 
rural  youth  of  this  area  are  being  prepared  to  make  their  way  in  the  urban  com- 
munities to  which  over  half  of  them  will  move,,"  2/ 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  farm  families  and  the  decay  of  the  small 
community  have  greatly  affected  the  church,  the  school  and  the  home,  and  all 
of  the  institutions  upon  which  our  country  has  relied  to  establish  the  ideals 
and  values  of  our  youths 

In  a  certain  section  of  the  Judith  Basin  there  were  in  the  1920's  at  least 
six  resident  pastors  and  nine  or  ten  Sunday  Schools0  Now  the  number  of  pastors 
in  the  area  has  been  reduced  to  twoo  These  pastors  must  give  absent  treatment 
to  most  of  the  churches  and  are  unable  to  give  much  direction  to  the  education- 
al programs  in  the  several  churcheso 

The  schools  in  these  sparsely  settled  areas  are  also  having  difficulty.) 
In  the  previously  mentioned  address  we  note  this  paragraph: 

"Almost  everyone  is  aware  of  the  need  for  improving  the  educational  stand- 
ards on  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  for  farm  and  ranch  youth  and  for 
people  in  the  smaller  townso  The  only  solution  that  has  thus  far  been  ac- 
cepted for  this  is  the  consolidation  of  the  schools.,  This  means  the  uniting 
of  districts  and  the  removing  of  schools  from  the  smaller  communities  and 
concentrating  them  in  the  larger  centers  more  remote  from  many  farm  and  ranch 
people  and  the  residents  of  some  of  the  smaller  towns-  This  means  longer 
school  bus  routes,  boarding  of  school  youngsters  away  from  home,  or  dual  resid- 
ences for  many  farm  and  ranch  peoples   A  major  pillar  of  the  smaller  community 
has  thus  been  removed  and  the  community  decline  becomes  more  sure.."  4/ 

With  the  decline  of  the  community  we  naturally  look  to  the  family  home  as 
the  saving  unit  of  our  society,,  But  with  the  children  loaded  in  the  school 
bus  at  dawn  and  not  returned  until  dusk,  family  supervision  is  limited,,  When 
the  high  school  youth  are  boarded  away  from  home  or  when  the  family  tries  to 
maintain  two  homes  on  the  farm  and  in  the  city,  the  influence  of  the  family  is 
diminished,,   if  both  parents  are  religious,  and  the  church  is  concerned  in 
furnishing  the  proper  helps  for  Christian  instruction,  the  family  does  main- 
tain a  church  in  their  home  and,  as  one  pastor  writes:  "If  a  family  wishes  to 
be  religious  it  can  receive  ample  guidance  by  making  the  necessary  effort  to 
get  to  churcho  But  seldom  is  the  program  of  the  church  planned  to  go  out  into 
the  rural  home" o 

There  are  certain  psychological  hazards  that  result  from  the  decline  of 
the  community  and  the  isolation  of  families,.  When  the  high  school  is  closed 
and  moved  to  a  larger  center  there  is  bitterness.,  As  stores  close  and  the 
doctor,  the  dentist  and  the  minister  leave  for  the  city,  there  is  often  re- 
sentment toward  the  "city  slickers"..   As  cooperatives  grow  to  take  care  of  the 
essential  services  of  the  farmer,  such  as  gas,  grain  elevators  and  machinery 
companies  there  is  often  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  business  men  at  the 
center.,  Such  bitterness  leaves  a  very  unwholesome  atmosphere  in  which  to  rear 
chi ldren„ 


3  Letter  of  Revo  John  R„  Kelly,  Congregational  Minister,  Broadus,  Montana. 

4  Address  of  Dr„  Kraenzel,  reprint  from  lliff  Review,  Denver,  Colorado,, 
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It  seems  evident  that  some  constructive  appraoch  should  be  made  that  would 
help  to  preserve  the  essential  values  of  a  community  and  avoid  the  present 
tendency  to  drift  into  chaos  and  confusiono   It  would  appear  that  a  careful 
study  of  a  few  counties  of  the  state  with  the  idea  of  deciding  on  one  or  more 
centers  that  should  preserve  the  essential  services  of  a  community  should  be 
madeo  This  community  center  would  provide  the  high  school  as  well  as  elemen- 
tary schools,  the  church  or  churches,  stores,  elevators,  banks,  legal  and  medi- 
cal services,  a  library  and  many  other  types  of  recreation  and  entertainment 
so  essential  to  a  well-rounded  lifeo  Then  it  would  seem  that  a  large  number  of 
the  sub-stations  or  partial  centers  should  be  maintained  to  provide  elementary 
schools,  a  general  store,  gas  stations,  repair  shops,  post  office,  a  social 
hall  where  church,  Sunday  School  and  clubs  might  meet.  These  sub-stations 
would  be  the  immediate  link  with  the  farms  on  the  fringe  and  would  be  one  of 
the  essential  means  of  carrying  the  essential  services  of  the  larger  center 
to  those  in  the  hinterlando 

To  make  such  a  study  and  to  maintain  these  essential  services  will  require 
specially  trained  leaderso  Some  would  certainly  be  found  in  the  county  and 
others  may  need  to  be  recruited  elsewherec   A  social  scientist  would  be  needed 
to  make  the  preliminary  study  working  with  such  key  leaders  as  the  state  and 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  the  county  commissioners,  county  health  offi- 
cers, and  such  leaders  as  the  county  agent  and  interested  clergymen. 

The  Montana  Council  of  Churches  is  very  definitely  interested  in  such  pilot 
projects..  We  would  hope  to  see  a  strong  community  church  or  a  church  ready  to 
serve  the  people  of  the  entire  community,  to  be  located  at  the  centero  From 
there  it  would  carry  on  a  diversified  ministry  to  the  sub-communities  and  to 
the  farm  homes  in  the  hinterlando  The  church  at  the  center  should  be  strong 
enough  to  have  denominational  resources  sufficient  to  maintain  a  staff  of 
workers.   In  addition  to  the  preacher  in  charge  there  would  need  to  be  a  direc- 
tor of  Christian  Education  who  would  supervise  the  Sunday  Schools  at  the  sub- 
stations and  provide  some  guidance  for  the  religious  instruction  in  the  homes. 
There  should  be  a  parish  visitor  who  would  contact  the  homes  and  carry  and  in- 
terpret the  literature  to  these  out-lying  homes,, 

If  our  program  is  to  have  some  permanence  so  that  these  communities  as 
well  as  the  families  feel  a  sense  of  security,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enlist 
the  backing  of  all  of  the  agencies  such  as  the  business  interests,  the  schools 
and  county  agencies  as  well  as  the  churches.   A  few  days  ago  it  was  reported 
by  the  press  that  four  of  the  towns  in  the  Judith  Basin  -  Hobson,  Buffalo, 
Moccasin  and  Moore  -  were  considering  plans  to  establish  a  central  high  school 
at  some  point  along  the  highway  accessible  to  those  towns.  This  would  point 
out  the  importance  of  making  a  thorough  study  before  the  final  step  is  taken, 
for  once  the  high  school  is  removed,  these  towns  will  take  another  and  a  big 
step  in  their  decline.   It  would  appear  to  an  outside  observer  that  it  would 
be  much  better  to  look  beyond  their  present  rivalries  and  locate  their  con- 
solidated schools  in  one  of  the  established  towns  so  that  families  who  wish  to 
move  in  to  put  their  children  through  school  will  have  a  place  to  live  and  to 
have  the  essential  services  of  a  community.   If  they  locate  out  in  the  country 
they  will  have  nothing  but  a  school  and  the  services  of  a  community  slowly 
disappear.   It  is  these  factors  which  influence  individual  fulfillment  with 
which  the  White  House  Conference  is  most  deeply  concerned.   It  is  these  fac- 
tors affecting  our  rural  people,  such  as  community  life,  education,  religion, 
health,  and  recreation  with  which  Montana  must  be  concerned. 
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A  Study  of  a  Rural  County 

Excerpts  from  a  paper  prepared  by  Allen  Nelson,  County  Extension 
Agent  -  Judith  Basin  County,  Montana 

Historical  Background 

Judith  Basin  County  was  first  settled  by  Stockmen  and  Miners..  Silver,  Lead 
and  Coal  were  mined  extensively  until  the  demonetization  of  Silver  in  1900, 
which  caused  the  closing  of  most  of  the  mineso 

The  natural  outlet  for  this  mining  population  was  the  Homestead  Act,  first 
passed  in  1862  and  enlarged  in  February  1909„  Farmers  from  the  east  and  middle 
west  were  also  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  160  or  320  acres  of  free  land, 
believing  generally  that  the  land  in  the  Judith  Basin  could  be  farmed  as  they 
had  farmed  in  more  humid  areas.  Most  of  the  Judith  Basin  was  settled  in  a 
period  of  abnormally  high  rainfall  and  rising  prices,.  Thus  when  the  Homestead 
Law  was  extended  in  February  1909  and  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  was  built, 
many  of  the  ranchers,  who  held  title  to  the  land  in  the  Basin,  sold  it  in  par- 
cels of  160  or  320  acres. 

The  land  boom  was  on  in  earnest,  leading  to  the  problem  of  over -evaluation, 
too  small  units,  farming  of  low  productive  lands,  excessive  debt,  unequal  taxa- 
tion and  many  other  problems  which  faced  the  farm  operators  in  the  early  1930' s. 

The  first  World  War  aggravated  the  situation  by  bringing  more  of  the  mar- 
ginal and  sub-marginal  land  into  production,,  The  drought  of  the  thirties 
showed  the  errors  plainly,,  Most  operators  had  to  hope  for  a  lucky  year,  which 
was  not  realized,  causing  operators  to  leave  the  land  and  seek  their  fortunes 
elsewhere,,  Thus  good  times  brought  about  an  unwise  settlement  on  the  land  and 
unwise  use  of  the  lando  The  hard  times  of  the  thirties  forced  an  abrupt  and 
drastic  reversal  of  the  previous  twenty  years  of  settlement,, 

Population  Change 

How  extensive  has  this  reversal  been? 

In  1920  there  were  roughly  600  acres  in  the  average  Judith  Basin  County 
farm0   In  i960  the  average  is  over  1,800  acreso  From  an  acreage  of  600  to 
1,800  acres,  in  a  forty  year  period  is  a  striking  increaseo 

The  population  change  has  almost  paralleled  this  increase,  since  at  the 
present  time  Judith  Basin  County  has  a  population  of  60%  farm  and  40/2  rural  non- 
farm  peopleo  Children  in  the  age  group  of  6  to  21  in  Judith  Basin  County  have 
also  showed  a  similar  decline,,  From  a  high  of  2,500  children  6  to  21  in  1921, 
numbers  dropped  to  1600  in  1930;  970  in  1940;  830  in  l950o   Again  a  two-third 
reduction,, 

A  Look  to  the  Future 

To  me  a  study  of  the  past  has  only  one  real  value  -  and  that  is  to  better 
understand  where  we  are  at  the  present,  so  that  we  can  more  wisely  plan  for 
the  future,, 

Will  the  population  of  rural  areas  continue  to  decline?  Judith  Basin 
County  now  has  1„7  persons  per  square  mile,,  Will  a  further  reduction  have  a 
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serious  effect  on  the  social,  educational,  health  and  religious  programs  in  the 
county?   I  don't  know  the  answers  to  these  questions,  but  I  do  know  that  change 
is  natural.  That  we  must  strive  to  keep  in  step  with  the  changes,  especially 
since  we  are  living  in  a  period  of  rapid  changeo   I  also  know,  that  things  don't 
just  happen,  that  we  must  plan  and  work  diligently  to  accomplish  desirable  goals. 

I  am  positive  that  people  in  rural  areas,  with  the  proper  leadership,  can 
make  wise  plans  for  the  future  and  make  the  necessary  adjustments  as  they  have 
to  be  made  in  our  changing  timeso 

Our  Montana  Extension  Service  along  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Agriculture  at  Montana  State  College,  recently  devoted  a  full  three 
days  at  our  Annual  Conference  to  a  study  of  "What  Kind  of  an  Extension  Service 
for  Montana."  We  were  recognizing  that  Agriculture  is  changing  and  that  we 
must  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  adjust  our  organization  and  educational  pro- 
grams to  be  of  the  most  value  to  farm  families  and  farm  youth  in  the  future., 
We  took  a  critical  look  at  ourselves  and  asked  our  friends  to  pitch  in  also. 
We  found  much  that  needed  repair  and  tuning.  We  also  found  much  adaptation  to 
change  which  we  had  already  taken.   I  mention  this  for  a  specific  reason.   I 
have  been  asked  to  relate  this  population  change  to  the  effect  on  our  4-H  Youth 
Program. 

4-H  Youth  Program 

In  the  past  we  have  worked  with  small  Clubs  in  small  communities.  The 
members  took  one  specific  Agriculture  or  Home  Economics  project.  There  would 
be  a  Calf  Club  or  a  Corn  Club,  a  Chicken  Club  in  this  small  community  with  8 
to  10  members  in  each  Club.  We  now  find  that  we  are  organizing  Community  Clubs 
that  embrace  a  number  of  smaller  communities.  Membership  will  run  as  high  as 
30  to  40,  whose  members  will  be  taking  5  to  6  projects,  not  necessarily  direct- 
ly related  to  Agriculture,  such  as  Electricity,  Photography,  Woodworking, 
Junior  Leadership  and  Home  Grounds  Beaut i fication,  to  name  a  few. 

You  will  note  our  program  has  adjusted  to  enable  depopulated  communities 
to  continue  to  enjoy  4-H  for  their  youth  by  joining  with  other  communities. 
We  have  expanded  our  program  to  other  related  fields,  recognizing  that  many 
farm  youth  are  having  to  find  their  life's  work  out  of  Agriculture.  This  en- 
ables them  to  develop  a  basic  interest  in  some  other  areas  in  their  formative 
years.  As  a  result  we  have  found  a  steady  increase  in  number  of  members  tak- 
ing 4-H  and  support  for  our  4-H  program,, 

GUIDANCE 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  remarks  prepared  by  Paul  T.  O'Hare,  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  Board  of  Education. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  IN  GUIDANCE  AT  THE  STATE  LEVEL 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  program  of  pupil  personnel  services,  of  which, 
guidance  is  a  part,  is  to  facilitate  the  maximum  development  of  each  individ- 
ual. These  services  are  basic  and  necessary  parts  of  the  instructional  pro- 
gram of  every  school.  They  do  much  to  make  possible  the  adequate  appraisal 
of  individual  needs  and  potentialities  and  the  realization  of  these  potential- 
ities. They  help  each  individual  to  develop  the  insight  which  will  lead  to 
self-understanding,  orientation  to  society,  and  wise  choices  from  among  educa- 
tional, occupational  and  avocational  opportunities. 
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The  responsibility  of  state  departments  of  education  for  pupil  personnel 
services  encompasses^   guidance,  health,  psychological,  school  social  work, 
attendance  and  other  related  and  consultant  services,, 

Guidance  services  in  Montana  help  all  pupils  assess  their  abilities,  apti- 
tudes, interests  and  needs;  help  each  pupil  formulate  and  pursue  realistic 
goals;  help  the  pupil  attain  acceptable  social-personal  adjustments,  and  help 
teachers,  other  school  staff  members,  parents  and  the  community  to  understand 
better  the  nature  of  student  problems  and  needs  to  the  end  that  each  may  con- 
tribute more  effectively  to  the  continuing  development  and  adjustment  of  the 
i  nd  i vidua! „ 

Organized  and  functioning  guidance  programs  include  and  approach  responsi- 
bility through  activities  such  as  the  individual  inventory,,  information  educa- 
tion, counseling,  placement  and  research,. 

During  the  1958  session  the  85th  Congress  passed  legislation  commonly 
known  as  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958„  On  September  2,  1958, 
this  measure  was  signed  into  law  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Under 
Title  V  of  this  act,  the  State  of  Montana  seeks  to  develop  strong  local  pro- 
grams and  plans  to  strengthen  and  expand  its  consultant,  supervisory  and  re- 
lated services  in  testing,  guidance  and  counseling.,  Responsibilities  at  the 
state  level  will  be  in  the  areas  of  planning,  supervision,  improvement  and 
evaluation  of  the  testing,  guidance  and  counseling  program  in  the  State  of 
Montana,, 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  developed  too  late  for  a  planned  re- 
imbursed program  in  guidance  and  counseling  for  the  1958-59  school  year.  Em- 
phasis was  placed  instead  on  the  test  program  through  use  of  a  multiple 
aptitude  test,  and  on  stimulation  of  schools  for  development  of  an  approved 
guidance  and  counseling  program  for  the  1959-60  school  year.,   Another  acti- 
vity was  a  comprehensive  follow-up  study  of  the  Montana  high  school  class  of 
1958»   It  is  planned  as  a  four-year  study,  to  determine  the  percent  of  high 
school  graduates  entering  college,  the  relationship  of  high  school  grades  to 
first  year  college  grades,  degree  of  retention  for  each  of  the  four  college 
years,  and  total  number  graduating  in  four  yearso   If  a  similar  study  can  be 
made  with  the  high  school  graduating  class  of  1962,  it  may  be  possible  to  get 
some  objective  data  as  to  the  value  of  the  NDEA,  Title  V-a  Program  in  improv- 
ing guidance  and  counseling  services  in  Montana  secondary  schools., 

The  multiple  aptitude  test  program  initiated  under  Title  V-a  is  also 
being  used  as  one  means  of  identifying  talented  students., 

By  the  end  of  the  1958-59  school  year,  ninety-two  people  were  listed  by 
schools  as  counselors,  teacher -counselors,  deans  and  administrative-counselors, 
who  meet  the  minimum  training  qualifications  of  fifteen  quarter  hours  expected. 
Thirty-five  of  these  have  at  least  a  minor  in  guidance  and  counsel  ing..  Approx- 
imately fifty  others  who  meet  this  minimum  were  teaching  or  were  in  administra- 
tive positions  in  public  schools  in  the  state,,  There  needs  to  be  definite 
selection  of  those  to  be  trained,  definite  selection  of  personnel  who  can  be 
thoroughly  effective  as  counselors,, 

Montana  State  University  at  Missoula  offers  a  minor  or  major  in  guidance 
and  counseling  at  the  graduate  level,  with  specific  course  work  in  education, 
psychology  and  sociology,,  Eastern  Montana  State  College  of  Education  at  Bill- 
ings and  Montana  State  College  at  Bozeman  offer  a  minor  in  guidance  at  the 
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undergraduate  or  graduate  levels  Northern  Montana  College  at  Havre  and  Western 
at  Dillon  have  an  offering  of  fundamental  courses  in  guidance  and  counseling. 

Local  programs  of  guidance  and  counseling  total  quantitatively,  approx- 
imately 108  schools  that  have  cumulative  files  for  students.  Library  and  re- 
ference materials  in  educational  and  career  information  is  estimated  as  adequate 
in  approximately  38  schoolSc 

Individual  counseling  is  a  weak  area  in  the  total  picture  of  the  guidance 
programs  in  Montana  secondary  schools,  and  is  being  relieved  by  such  programs 
as  the  counseling  internship  session  this  summer  at  the  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing institute  sponsored  by  NDEA  funds,  Title  V~b,  at  the  Montana  State  Univer- 
sity. Counselors  are  being  assigned  more  time  to  do  effective  counseling. 
Administrators  and  teaching  staff  are  beginning  to  understand  and  accept  the 
true  nature  of  the  counseling  function,  although  it  will  take  time  to  complete- 
ly sell  the  counseling  function  to  school  administrators.  Physical  facilities, 
equipment  and  materials  are  still  needed  in  most  schools  to  carry  out  the 
guidance,  counseling  and  testing  program^ 

Approximately  62  schools  have  suitable  physical  facilities  for  counseling 
interviews. 

Under  the  State  Plan  for  guidance  and  counseling,  it  is  necessary  to  co- 
ordinate the  guidance,  counseling  and  testing  program  with  the  total  school 
program.  The  program  requires  administrative  cooperation  and  support,  staff 
and  community  realization  that  guidance  and  counseling  is  an  integral  part  of 
any  school  program. 

A  testing  program  will  be  according  to  the  approved  program,  and  will  be 
required  from  participating  schools.  At  the  State  level,  the  department  will 
continue  to  develop  state-wide  norms  and  encourage  schools  to  develop  data  on 
tests  for  their  own  use.  The  State  is  encouraging  further  utilization  of 
test  results  and  information  on  techniques,  interpretive  aids,  public  relations, 
pupil  placement  and  follow-up  studies. 

The  Handbook  for  Montana  Schools,  NDEA  of  1958,  Public  Law  85-864,  Title 
V-a,  sets  forth  provisions  for  school  reimbursement  and  includes  the  follow- 
ing provisions  to  qualify  under  the  state  level  plan; 

1.  An  Approved  Test  Program  (Minimum)  -  At  least  one  scholastic  aptitude  test, 
in  grade  7  or  8,  and  one  achievement  test  battery  or  single  achievement  test 

in  subject  areas  should  be  used.  These  are  to  be  included  in  the  9th  grade 
programs  in  four-year  high  schools,  unless  similar  reliable  information  is 
available  from  the  grades.  A  basic  multiple  aptitude  test  should  be  used  at 
the  late  8th  or  early  9th  grade  level;  and  10-12  a  suitable  achievement  test 
battery  on  achievement  tests  should  be  used.  Other  tests  in  achievement  area 
can  be  accepted. 

2.  Personnel  Meeting  Prescribed  Qualifications  Must  Meet  State  Accreditation 
Requirements  Which  Require  Certification  -  Fifteen  quarter  hours  of  prepara- 
tion as  a  minimum  with  a  minor  required  in  three  years.  Part-time  counselors 
are  to  be  approved  on  the  basis  of  training  in  the  subject  areas  of  tests  and 
measurements,  counseling  techniques,  or  other  subject  areas  giving  training 

in  test  administration,  and  are  expected  to  have  a  minor  in  guidance  by  July  1, 
1961.  This  assumes  that  they  will  have  acquired  training  this  past  summer. 
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3»   Approved  Physical  Facilities  -  Suitable  rooms  or  room  must  be  available  for 
counseling  interviews  and  small  confer encesc  Adequate  equipment  resources  and 
supplies  wili  be  required  for  a  minimum  program,, 

4o  An  Approved  Counselor-Student  Ratio  -  Reimbursement  is  based  on  Maximum  and 
Minimum  program  and  on  ratio  of  counselor  to  pupils  with  a  1-500  ratio  maximum 
number  of  students  acceptable,  and  a  1-300  ratio  qualification  for  best  reim- 
bursement ratioo 


"HOSPITALIZATIONS  AND  SERVICES 
for 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN" 

The  following  is  a  digest  of  a  talk  by  Dr0  Go  Do  Carlyle  Thompson,  Execu- 
tive Officer  and  Director  of  Child  Health  Services  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
delivered  at  Montana's  Little  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  at 
Great  Falls,  Montana,  October  30,  1959  0 

When  the  crippled  children's  services  were  started  they  were  for  ortho- 
pedic service»  Now  is  included  cleft-palate  and  other  newer  phases  of  cerebral 
palsy  treatmento  Billings  and  Great  Falls  have  heart  diagnostic  centerso 

Accidents  on  the  highways  are  causing  new  crippling  effects  for  childreno 

Average  stay  in  the  hospital  has  been  reduced  from  30  to  11  dayso  There 
has  been  a  one-third  increase  in  the  hospital  budget  for  crippled  children, 
because  there  are  nearly  three  times  as  many  children  under  care0 

Per  diem  costs  in  the  hospitals  has  been  increased  from  $llo67  to  $25c00 
between  1950  and  1958,  The  average  cost  increase  has  been  124%  since  1950 0 

Orthopedics  are  now  only  45%  of  the  cases  acceptedo  Previously  it  was 
90%  0 

Program  accepts  children  where  the  family  needs  assistance  and  the  child 
can  be  helped o  Those  cases  are  not  accepted  where  the  prognosis  for  benefit 
is  doubtful,  and  purely  custodial  care  is  indicatedo 

There  is  a  problem  in  case-f indingo  Some  psysicians  do  not  know  of  the 
services  for  Handicapped  Childreno  County  nurses  are  not  to  be  had  in  26 
counties  of  the  Stateu  The  family  is  not  aware  of  the  State's  serviceso 

"Professional  Services  Needed" 

Casefinding  procedures:   l)  Use  of  the  Crippled  Childrens1  Clinics; 
2)  Earlier  referral  to  private  physician0 

In  1950,  1,891  children  were  seen;  in  1958,  1,4840  An  increase  of  207 
times  was  noticed  in  hospital  admittanceo 

The  caseload  in  cleft-palate  is  3450  The  cost  of  the  program  is  $50,000 
a  year0  There  has  been  a  pick-up  of  a  backlog  of  children  needing  this  sort  of 
treatmento   It  is  estimated  that  $50,000  more  will  be  needed  per  year  for  the 
next  10  years  to  meet  the  needo 
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The  number  of  cerebral  palsy  cases  treated  has  decreased  from  131  in  1950 
to  95  in  19580  There  is  a  team  evaluation  for  each  child  at  the  Cerebral  Palsy 
Treatment  Center  in  BillingSo  Except  for  the  Boulder  institution  for  the  Men- 
tally Retarded,  the  Billings  Center  is  the  only  one  in  the  State  for  services 
to  the  mentally  and  physically  handicapped  childo 

The  heart  diagnostic  center  in  Great  Falls  began  its  work  in  1947,  The 
special  heart  evaluation  services  started  in  1957,  Some  of  the  cases  previous- 
ly went  out  of  the  State  for  treatment  and/or  evaluation,  and  some  children 
never  were  able  to  receive  the  evaluation,. 

The  function  of  medical  social  service  is  important  to  children  who  are 
hand i capped o 

Special  Education  Centers  for  the  Handicapped  are  needed  in  the  Statee 
There  is  an  over-all  lack  of  staff  at  the  State  and  local  levels  in  the  detec- 
tion and  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  handicapped  childo 

A  special  need  is  the  County  Nurse,,   In  1951  there  were  21  counties  with 
56  Public  Health  Nurses*   In  1958  there  were  26  counties  with  64  Public  Health 
Nurses.  The  State  needs  several  times  this  many,,   In  the  counties  where  the 
nurses  are  working,  57^  of  the  visits  are  to  the  school  age  childo  We  need 
Public  Health  Departments  in  all  our  counties;  few  are  as  fortunate  to  have  a 
full  staff  as  has  Cascade  County o 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  present  law  setting  up  requirements  for  Public 
Health  Districts  is  adequate  for  the  needs  of  Montana, 

SUGGESTIONS 

It  would  appear  that  some  suggestions  are  in  order  for  consideration  in 
relation  to  the  study  of  the  committee,  and  are  as  follows: 

lo  The  need  for  basic  study  by  a  well-organ i zed  team  of  researchers  to  face  up 
to  a  basic  problem, 

2»  This  basic  problem  is  unique  in  that  it  is  characterized  by  the  facts  of: 
3.  Sparsity  of  population, 
bo   Limited  opportunities  for  employment  and  professional  opportunity 

within  this  area. 
Co  High  per  capita  costs  to  provide  good  professional  training,  something 

that  may  be  identified  by  the  term  high  social  cost  of  spaceo 
do  Drastic  reorganization  of  communities  and  population  or  reorganization 

of  institutional  structure  so  as  to  get  services  from  a  depot  (school, 

college,  church,  health,  hospital  social  work  center)  to  where  the 

people  liveo 

30   I t  would  appear  that  Montana  and  other  sparsely-populated  areas  have  two 
functions  to  support  with  their  limited  resources: 

a.  Train  youth  for  the  limited  professional  and  semi-professional  opportuni- 
ties in  the  state,  and 
bo  Train  youth  for  such  opportunities  outside  the  state  and  region. 

To  accomplish  desirable  results  in  these  respects,  it  would  appear  neces- 
sary: 
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a»  To  raise  the  salary  and  working  condition  levels  within  the  state  and 
region  (social  work,  public  health  work,  probation  and  recreation  ser- 
vice, small  business  service,  agricultural  income  levels) 

b.  Have  good  information  about  professional  and  semi-professional  oppor- 
tunities outside  the  state  and  region  and  then  gear  a  training  program 
shaped  to  meet  the  conditions  and  qualifications,  even  in  the  smaller 
communities  and  schools0 

Co   Insist  on  federal  aid  or  its  equivalent  so  that  the  non-Montana  areas 
help  carry  some  of  the  cost  for  such  recruitment  and  training,  since 
there  is  a  greater  burden  for  this  dual  job  on  Montanans  and  an  immed- 
iate benefit  to  the  non-Montana  areas o 

4,  Some  pilot  areas  should  be  selected  to  experiment  with  ways  and  means  to 
accomplish  those  goals0   It  would  appear  that  this  should  carry  with  it 
the  idea  of: 

a»  Larger  revenue  unitso 
bo  Larger  administrative  unitso 
Co  But  small  attendance  and  training  unitso 

In  short  a  grand  consolidation  of  training  units  on  the  attendance  level  is 
a  first  step  in  the  destruction  of  the  rural  and  smaller  communities,  and 
a  sociologist  can  hardly  concede  that  large  area,  massive  population,  and 
great  distance  to  community  centers  is  conducive  to  maintenance  and  growth 
of  community  esprit  de  corpso 

Studies  and  reports  completed  during  the  last  ten  years  at  Montana  State  College, 
dealing  with  needs  for  professional  services  to  youth  (up  to  24  years),  recog- 
nizing the  problems  of  education,  vocational  training,  guidance,  social  work, 
etco  Listed  for  the  sub-committee  of  the  White  House  Conference  Committee  for 
I960o 

lo  There  have  been  no  specific  studies  on  Montana  youth  and  the  needs  for 
professional  opportuni ties»  There  are,  however,  some  studies  on  other 
aspects  of  Montana  situations  that  bear  indirectly  upon  this  problem. 

Mo  Studies  that  relate  to  this  problem  include  the  following: 

lo  There  is  a  continual  age  and  sex  selection  of  Montanans  in  their 
exodus  from  Montana  <>  With  the  decline  in  farming  and  ranching  op- 
portunities and  in  the  light  of  the  absence  of  industrial  and  urban 
opportunities  in  Montana,  it  is  youth,  especially  the  females,  who 
migrate  out  of  the  state  in  significant  proportionso  There  was  a 
return  of  some  of  these  following  World  War  I  I  but  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  this  was  only  a  temporary  reversal  of  a  traditional  and 
well-established  trend 0 

Study  to  help  confirm  this  is:  Montana's  Population  Changes. 

1920  to  1950,  M.S.C.  Agric»  Exp»  Sta.  Bul0  No»  520,  June  1956, 

by  Carl  F»  Kraenzelo 

Pertinent  questions  are  raised  concerning  the  implications  on 

p»  68  ff0 

2c  Because  of  sparse  population  to  start  with,  and  continued  denuding  of 
population,  social  organization  on  all  levels  for  youth  and  adults  is 
inadequate,  is  in  the  process  of  drastic  reorganization  (even  to  the 
extent  of  community  decay  and  perhaps  reorganization),  and  the  social 
cost  for  rendering  services  over  large  areas  is  high*  There  appears 
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to  be  a  growing  interdependence  of  communities  in  the  Yonland  upon 
those  in  the  Sutland  involving  great  distances  and  a  need  for  inter- 
community communication  on  a  scale  not  now  anticipated.  But  this  is 
an  undirected  and  unguided  interdependence  and  awaits  deliberate 
organi zat ional  a ctivity ,  planning,  direction,  and  experimentation 
and  includes  such  things  as  improved  education  facilities,  church 
organization  and  service  opportunities  to  the  Yonland  by  the  Sutland 
area. 

Study  to  help  confirm  this  is:  Rural  Social  Organization  of 
Sweet  Grass  County,  Montana.,  M.S.C  Agrico  Expo  Sta.  Bui.  No. 
490,  Nov.  1953,  by  Frank  Alexander  and  Carl  F.  Kraenzel. 
Also  see:   The  Church's  Stake  in  the  Agriculture  and  in  the 
Community  in  the  Great  Plains,  by  Carl  F.  Kraenzel  in  the 
lliff  Review,  Vol.  XV,  No.  3, Fall,  1958. 

The  ever  enlarging  size  of  farms  and  ranch  units  restricts  economic 
opportunity  for  rural  youth  and  adults.   In  addition  to  increasingly 
fewer  but  larger  farms,  the  capital  requirements  to  enter  and  stay 
in  agriculture  are  so  high  that  it  limits  opportunities.   In  a  sparse- 
ly populated  area  this  results  in  a  drastic  impact  upon  the  communi- 
ties, including  business  opportunities  on  mainstreet.  Farmers  and 
ranchers  recognize  this  as  a  basic  problem  and  feel  that  community 
matters  are  necessarily  to  be  included  in  agricultural  policy  and 
program  matters.  The  inference  is  that  all  this  drastically  affects 
the  opportunities  and  welfare  not  alone  of  adults  but  of  rural  and 
small  town  youth. 

Study  to  help  confirm  this  is:  The  Rural  Community  and  the 
Agricultural  Program.  Preliminary  Research  report  to  be  pub- 
lished as  M.S.C.  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  by  Carl  F.  Kraenzel. 
The  preliminary  report  is  dated  April,  1959. 

There  appears  to  be  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  students  enrolled 
in  Agriculture  at  M.S.C.  and  also  a  smaller  proportion  of  those  en- 
rolled in  Agriculture  actually  going  into  ranching  and  farming.  Also, 
the  entrance  performance  tests  for  students  in  agriculture  show  low 
readiness  in  certain  areas  (Mathematics  and  English)  and  somewhat 
better  but  only  average  readiness  in  certain  other  areas  (botany)  in- 
dicating that  personal  inexperience  may  be  a  factor  in  the  unreadiness. 
These  facts  possibly  mean  the  following: 

a.  an  appreciation  by  youth  of  the  limited  opportunities  directly  in 
agr  iculture. 

b.  lack  of  knowledge  of  possibilities  in  agricultural-related  oppor- 
tunities. 

c.  low  level  of  readiness  on  the  part  of  rural  youth  for  opportunities 
in  agriculture  —  actually  inadequate  training  on  the  secondary 
level  of  education. 

d.  inadequate  recruiting  for  agriculture  and  agricultural-related 
opportuni t  ies. 

Study  to  help  confirm  these  and  other  aspects:  Report  of  the 
Agricultural  Curricula  Study  Committee  at  M.S.C.   Contact  Dean 
Roy  E.  Huffman,  for  this  report  still  in  preliminary  stage,  but 
ready  at  an  early  date. 

4-H  Club  Youth  information  indicates: 
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a.  that  78 o 2  percent  of  the  4-H  Club  enrollment  comes  from  the  age 
group  10-14  (though  the  club  work  period  is  from  10-21)  <> 

b.  that  there  is  greater  interest  in  international  affairs., 

c.  that  there  is  a  real  problem  of  maintaining  a  group  program  and 
developing  leadership  when  many  youth  live  on  the  farm  and  in  town 
alternately  by  seasons,  making  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  program 
either  in  town  or  in  the  open  country,, 

d.  that  younger  marriages  result  in  the  removal  of  these  youth  from 
4-H  Club  participation  and  leadership  training  since  evidence 
also  that  participation  by  young  married  people  is  lower  than 
even  for  older  adults. 

e>  that,  though  the  admitted  function  of  4-H  Club  work  is  leadership 
training,  the  total  impact  is  such  that  there  is  over-emphasis  on 
the  technology  aspects  rather  than  adequate  emphasis  upon  citizen- 
ship, family  and  community  aspects,  making  for  less  leadership 
results  than  necessary. 

f»  that,  because  of  paid  leadership  on  the  part  of  urban  special  in- 
terest groups  (Scouts,  etc),  these  urban  programs  raid  the  rural 
and  small  town  voluntary  leadership  resulting  in  a  handicap  to 
rural  youth  programs. 

Study  to  help  confirm  these  and  related  aspects  include:  The 
Annual  Report  of  Montana  4-H  Club  Work,  for  various  years  in- 
cluding 1958  back  to  1950,  Montana  Extension  Service;  also  cer- 
tain of  these  data  are  incorporated  in  mimeographed  pamphlets 
and  publications  of  Western  Region  4-H  Club  Study,  with  contact 
through  Laurel  K.  Sabrosky,  Federal  Extension  Service,  U.S.D.Ao, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Participation 
in  Montana's 


Little 


White  House 
Conference 


APPENDIX 


Montana  youth  met  in  separate  session  at  the  Junior  White  House  Confer- 
ence held  in  Great  Falls  on  October  30,  1959.   It  was  felt  that  their  speci- 
fic needs  would  be  more  adequately  realized  if  they  worked  within  the  broad 
scope  of  the  general  theme  set  forth  by  the  President's  National  Committee.. 

As  a  consequence,  the  efforts  of  Montana  youth  were  directed  toward  a 
study  and  understanding  of  the  values  and  ideals  of  our  society,  the  effects 
of  these  values  and  ideals  on  this  present  generation,  and  a  consideration 
of  the  part  that  education,  religion,  the  family,  and  social  activities  plays 
in  developing  the  full  potential  of  young  people  within  the  cultural  frame- 
work of  our  times. 

The  contributions  of  the  Montana  youth  are  listed  in  an  appendix  not  be- 
cause their  efforts  were  considered  unimportant  and  unrelated  to  the  chosen 
Montana  topic,  but  rather  because  their  sessions  were  not  fully  directed  to 
the  immediate  solution  of  the  particular  areas  proposed  for  study  by  the 
Montana  White  House  Conference  Committeeo  Adult  leaders,  however,  saw  to  it 
that  the  youth  were  made  fully  aware  of  the  total  purpose  of  the  White  House 
Conference^  they  were  also  informed  of  the  specific  range  of  the  Montana  de- 
liberations-— namely,  increasing  services  both  to  the  Indian  and  the  rural 
youth  of  the  state<> 

The  results  of  the  ensuing  youth  discussion  evidenced  that  the  values 
uncovered  in  the  various  panels  could  very  easily  be  related  to  the  over-all 
Montana  plan.  Montana  youth,  'armed  with  a  more  significant  understanding  of 
their  own  general  age  needs  could  now  better  appreciate  and  comprehend  the 
specific  needs  of  other  young  people  within  the  confines  of  their  own  state. 

It  must  be  readily  admitted  that  there  were  numerous  differences  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  life:s  values,  ideals,  and  attitudes^  yet  an  agreement 
on  certain  basic  principles  of  action  was,  in  fact,  reached..   And  the  youth 
left  the  Conference  with  the  determination  to  bring  these  findings  to  those 
persons  who  constituted  a  part  of  their  educational,  religious  and  social 
mi  1 ieuo 

The  Montana  youth  sessions  were  truly  an  example  of  the  American  Demo- 
cratic processes  at  work.   It  is  true  that  some  of  the  interplay  of  ideas 
showed  signs  of  a  certain  amount  of  immaturity  that  can  be  solved  only  with 
the  advance  of  time..  But  the  significant  fact  is  thiss   that  youth  can  and 
will  gain  results  from  group  endeavor,  if  given  a  chance  to  deliberate  apart 
from  adultso   It  is  in  no  way  implied  that  the  young  delegates  did  not  wish 
to  work  with  the  adults  within  the  two  areas  proper  to  the  Montana  study.. 
In  fact,  the  youngsters  were  free  to  attend  any  and  all  of  the  adult  meetings,, 
if  they  so  desired,  and  many  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity,   in  addi- 
tion, the  adult  members  of  the  youth  committee  were  on  hand  in  the  panels  to 
point  up  issues  and  direct  thinking  into  clearer  channels.  And  the  Montana 
youth  felt  free  to  ask  for  solutions  of  particular  problems  they  faced  in  the 
areas  they  discussed. 

It  is  believed  that  the  results  of  this  serious-minded  work  at  the  Con- 
ference will  be  solid  proof  of  Montana  youtivs  ability  not  only  to  think  for 
themselves,  but  to  act  on  their  thinking.  This  brief  resume  of  their  find- 
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ings  to  follow  will  point  up  this  facto 

The  delegates  were  selected  from  representative  youth  organizations  in 
the  states  Each  person  first  presented  a  summary  statement  of  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  the  group  he  or  she  represented,,   (Those  organizations  starred 
are  the  ones  that  submitted  reports  to  the  chairman  of  the  youth  group  sec- 
t  ion„) 

STATE  YOUTH  ORGANIZATIONS 

American  Baptist  Fellowship  Guild  ^Yellowstone  Youth  Guidance  Council 

Baptist  Youth  Fellowship  Girls'  State 

*Boy  Scouts  of  America  BoysJ  State 

Luther  League  State  Jobs  Daughters 

State  DeMolay  Billings  United  Christian  Youth 

State  Rainbow  *Student  Education  Association 

*Futurs  Homemakers  of  America  Future  Teachers  of  America 

*Future  Farmers  of  America  *Catholic  Youth  Organization 

Methodist  Youth  Fellowship  *Newman  Clubs 

Montana  Baptist  Convention  *Camp  Fire  Girls 

Christian  Youth  Fellowship  *Student  Catholic  Action 
4-H  Clubs 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  CAMP  F ! RE  GlRLS 

The  National  Council  of  Camp  Fire  Girls  seeks  to  make  available  to  all 
girls  an  educational-recreational  program  of  girlhood  experience  which  will 
develop  the  best  potentialities  of  each  oneo  Camp  Fire  encourages  in  each 
girl,  The  application  of  her  religious,  spiritual  and  ethical  teachings  to 
her  daily  living,  a  love  of  home  and  family  that  grows  as  she  grows;  pride 
in  woman's  traditional  qualities  -  tenderness,  affection  and  skill  in  human 
relationships;  deep  love  of  her  country,  the  practice  of  democracy,  readi- 
ness to  serve;  the  capacity  for  fun,  friendship,  and  happy  group  relations; 
the  formation  of  healthful  habits;  the  ability  to  take  care  of  herself,  to 
do  her  work  skillfully,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  it;  interests  and  hobbies 
she  can  enjoy  with  others,  and  alone;  love  of  the  out-of-doors  and  skill  in 
outdoor  living;  a  happy  heart  that  will  help  her  find  beauty,  romance,  and 
adventure  in  the  common  things  of  daily  lifeo 

Camp  Fire  Girls  is  based  on  a  firm  foundation  of  education  that  is 
child-centered  and  aimed  at  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  child, 
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the  development  of  sound  personal  relations,  and  skill  in  group  livingo 
Camp  Fire  is  by  no  means  concerned  solely  with  benefits  to  its  own  member- 
ship.  Both  the  national  and  local  council  aim  to  "work  cooperatively  with 
other  community,  national  and  international  agencies  to  improve  the  health, 
education  and  welfare  of  all  childreno1' 


THE  YOUTH  GUIDANCE  COUNCIL  OF  BILLINGS 
The  purposes  of  this  organization  are: 

A.  To  provide  a  helping  hand  to  the  local  community  in  the  work  of  prevent- 
ing juvenile  delinquency.! 

Bo  To  employ  qualified  and  trained  Youth  Guidance  Counselors  whose  duties 
shall  be,  to-wit: 

lo  To  use  a  child  center  program  which  will  adopt  its  resources  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual o 

2.  By  working  with  the  problem  young  people  and  their  families  seeking 
to  prevent  delinquency  through  early  counseling  with  the  child  and 
fami ly . 

3.  By  working  closely  with  the  school  officials,  seek  to  prevent  delin- 
quency through  counseling  with  pre-del inquent  youth,  known  to  be  on 
the  "border  line"  of  trouble. 

4„  By  working  closely  with  city  and  county  authorities,  the  probation 
office  and  the  District  Courts,  seeking  the  rehabilitation  of  young- 
sters referred  to  the  Council  by  these  agencies  -  through  counseling, 
securing  proper  employment  and  when  necessary,  foster  home  placement. 

5.  By  close  association  with  the  Superintendent  and  Staff  of  the  Boys' 
Industrial  School;  the  Superintendent  and  Staff  of  the  Vocational 
school  for  Girls,  seek  to  assist  in  the  readjustment  of  the  community 
of  juveniles  released  from  these  institutions. 

6.  By  working  with  local  units  of  public  and  private  welfare,  seeking 
to  assist  counseling  with  problem  youth  referred  to  the  council  by 
such  departments. 

7.  Help  young  people  to  adjust  to  a  proper  recreational  and  social  life 
and  to  make  the  proper  contact  with  public  and  private  agencies  al- 
ready operating  for  this  purpose,  such  as  YMCA,  YWCA,  City  Recrea- 
tion, Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  etc. 

8.  By  working  closely  with  the  clergy,  the  leaders  of  all  the  churches, 
the  Youth  Guidance  Counselor  will  vigorously  encourage  young  people 
with  whom  he  councils  to  regularly  attend  Church,  Synagogue,  or 
Sunday  School  of  their  choice. 

STUDENT  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
Purposes: 

1.  To  develop  among  college  students  preparing  to  be  teachers,  an  understand- 
ing of  the  teaching  profession  through  participation  in  work  of  local, 
state  and  national  education  associations. 

2.  To  acquaint  students  preparing  to  teach  with  the  history,  ethics,  policies 
and  programs  of  local,  state  and  national  associations. 

3.  To  interest  capable  young  men  and  women  in  education  as  a  life-long  career ■ 
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4o  To  give  students  preparing  to  teach  practical  experience  in  working  to- 
gether in  working  with  local,  state  and  national  education  associations 
on  problems  of  the  profession  and  society0 

Goals: 

lo   Develop  leadership  training  by  wide  participation  in  existing  profes- 
sional programSo 

2„   Encourage  all  teacher  education  institutions  to  become  accredited  by 
NCATEo 

3o  Develop  better  relationships  between  Student  IMEA  and  the  members  of  the 
teaching  profession,, 

4o  Encourage  the  formation  of  FTA  clubs  in  high  schools  and  assist  in  the 
development  of  their  programo 

5o  Establish  a  Code  of  Ethics  for  Student  NEA^ 

60  Encourage  the  development,  presentation  and  adoption  of  a  minimum  salary 
schedule  in  each  state  in  cooperation  with  the  state  education  associa- 
tion., 

7 „  Require  sponsors  and  consultants  to  be  active  members  of  their  local, 
state,  and  national  education  associations,) 

80  Develop  improved  methods  of  communication  through  a  wider  exchange  of 
information  to  and  from  each  organization., 

9o  Develop  effective  and  serviceable  educational  programs  through  research 
and  experimental  studies  and  workshops., 
lOo  Develop  an  interest  in  and  understanding  of  federal  education  legislation. 
11  v-  Develop  an  acceptance  of  civic  responsibil  i ty » 

12c  Develop  close  working  relationships  between  departmental  clubs  and  Stu- 
dent NEAo 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

"That  the  purpose  of  this  corporation  shall  be  to  promote,  through  organ- 
ization, and  cooperation  with  other  agencies,  the  ability  of  boys  to  do  things 
for  themselves  and  others,  to  train  them  in  Scoutcraft,  and  to  teach  them 
patriotism,  courage,  self-reliance,  and  kindred  virtues,  using  the  methods 
which  are  now  in  common  use  by  Boy  Scouts,"  by  placing  emphasis  upon  the 
Scout  Oath  or  Promise,  and  Law,  for  character  development,  citizenship  train- 
ing and  physical  fitnesso 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  maintains  that  no  boy  can  grow  into  the  best 
kind  of  citizenship  without  recognizing  his  obligation  to  God„  The  recogni- 
tion of  God  as  the  ruling  and  leading  power  in  the  universe,  and  the  grate- 
ful acknowledgement  of  His  favors  and  blessings,  are  necessary  for  the  best 
type  of  citizenship,  and  are  wholesome  precepts  in  the  education  of  the  grow- 
ing boy., 

FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  is  a  national  organization  of,  by  and  for 
bovs  studying  vocational  agriculture  in  public  secondary  schools.,  Our  pri- 
mary aim  is  to  develop  agriculture  leadership,  cooperation,  and  citizenship* 
Our  program  is  intra-curr icular ,  being  closely  related  with  the  vocational 
agriculture  programo 
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Among  other  things,  members  learn  through  active  participation,  how  to 
conduct  and  take  part  in  a  public  meeting}  to  speak  in  public,  to  buy  and 
sell  cooperatively ;  to  love  their  own  problems;  finance  themselves;  and  to 
assume  civic  responsibility.  The  foundation  upon  which  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  is  built  includes  leadership  and  character  development,  sports- 
manship, cooperation,  service,  thrift,  scholarship,  improved  agriculture, 
organized  recreation,  citizenship  and  patriotism. 

FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

The  over-all  goal  of  the  Montana  Association  of  Future  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica is  to  help  individuals  improve  personal,  family  and  community  living. 

The  Montana  Future  Homemakers  of  America  are  constantly  working  toward: 
(l)  self  improvement,  (2)  good  home  and  family  life  for  all,  (3)  service  to 
school  and  community  and  to  improve  citizenship,  (4)  international  good  will, 
(5)  wholesome  recreation  for  themselves,  their  families  and  their  communities. 

The  1959-62  National  goals  for  the  organization  ar6  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  our  potential  abilities. 

2.  To  develop  a  better  understanding  of  our  family  members  and  to  con- 
tribute to  their  well  being. 

3.  To  promote  good  will  through  getting  to  know  our  neighbors  at  home 
and  abroad. 

4.  To  interpret  the  value  of  home  economics  as  a  basic  part  of  our 
total  education. 

The  Montana  Association  will  emphasize  Goals  !  and  II  in  their  1959-60 
Program  of  Work. 

NEWMAN  CLUB  (Montana  State  College) 

Newman  Club  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  designed  especi- 
ally for  young  members  of  the  Catholic  faith  on  all  secular  campuses  across 
the  nation. 

The  purpose  of  Newman  Club  is  three-fold:   intellectual,  spiritual  and 
social . 

1.  Spir  i tual:  Mass  is  said  by  the  chaplain  on  campus  every  Wednesday 
in  order  to  give  those  so  wishing  a  chance  to  attend  Mass  without 
going  down  town. 

Newman  Club  members  attend  Mass  as  a  group  the  first  Sunday  of  every 
month.   After  Mass  the  group  has  breakfast  and  its  business  meeting. 

2.  I ntellectual :   Every  first  and  third  Sunday  of  the  month,  we  have 
discussion  meetings.  The  Club  chaplain  is  available  for  conferences 
on  spiritual,  personal,  or  any  other  problems  one  may  have,  two  after- 
noons a  week  in  the  Student  Union  Building. 

3.  Social:   Through  the  social  aspect  of  Newman  Club  many  friends. are 
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made.,  We  have  such  fund  ions  as  hayrides,  toboggan  parties,  and  the 
1  ike« 

HELENA  DIOCESE  STUDENT  CATHOL i C  ACT i ON  CONFERENCE 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  found  in  the  preamble  to  its  constitu- 
tion,, The  main  aims  might  be  outlined  this  way:  "To  train  for  leadership, 
to  promote  a  spirit  of  unity  among  the  schools,  to  foster  Catholic  student 
ideals  and  organi zationso" 

In  other  words,  the  Conference  was  established  primarily  to  develop  a 
unified  group  of  youth  capable  of  leading  now  and  in  the  future.  This  is 
done  on  two  scaleso  First  of  all  acting  as  a  group,  all  interested  students 
participate  in  an  annual  convention,  a  yearly  apologetics  contest  and  several 
essay  contests,, 

CATHOLIC  YOUTH  ORGANIZATION 

The  purpose  of  the  CYO,  or  Catholic  Youth  Organization,  is  to  promote  and 
cultivate  spiritual,  social,  and  cultural  activities  among  its  members.   Its 
policy  is  to  develop  in  the  high  school  group  a  spirit  of  par ish-mindednesso 
The  CYO  gives  young  people  an  opportunity  to  accept  adult  responsibilities 
in  support  of  charitable  functions., 

The  program  of  this  youth  society  embraces  those  characteristics  of  life 
that  the  teen-ager  should  be  most  concerned  with,   in  every  parish  CYO  there 
are  athletic,  spiritual,  social,  and  cultural  faculties.  Athletic  and  social 
affairs  encourage  teen-agers  to  join  their  CYO  and  are  very  important  as 
healthy  outlets  for  youthful  energy,.  Spiritual  guidance  instructs  members 
in  practical  points  of  their  faith  and  unites  them  in  Communion  breakfasts 
and  attendance  in  a  body  at  Churcho  Culture  worked  into  a  CYO  program  opens 
a  vast  field  for  art  appreciation,  new  knowledge  of  fine  things,  and  a  great- 
er love  for  the  American  heritage  and  precious  freedoms  handed  down  through 
it. 


DISCUSSION  GROUPS 

Each  discussion  group  was  given  a  list  of  questions  pertinent  to  the 
area  they  were  assigned.  They  did  not  have  to  follow  the  list  of  questions, 
they  were  meant  for  suggestions  only.  However,  the  questions  are  stated  in 
each  area. 


Youth-Adult  Relationships 

1.  How  may  youth  contribute  to  improving  relations  between  teen-agers 
and  their  parents? 

2.  What  should  be  the  relationship  between  working  parents,  both  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  their  teen-age  children? 

3.  How  best  may  youth  and  parents  carry  out  their  responsibilities  to 
one  another  in  a  more  effective  manner? 
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4.  How  best  may  parents  properly  counsel  and  guide  their  children  from 
early  life  toward  effective  living? 

5.  How  best  may  parents  and  other  grownups  with  youth  learn  to  communi- 
cate with  each  other  in  order  to  reach  a  mature  understanding  of  each 
other's  motives  and  problems?  How  may  youth  and  their  teachers  im- 
prove their  relationships? 

6,  Do  you  feel  that  older,  more  experienced  persons  have  communicated 
to  you  the  basic  values  and  ideals  upon  which  America  was  founded? 
Are  the  terms,  "the  American  Way  of  Life"  and  "American  ideals," 
merely  glittering  generalities  to  you  or  do  you  feel  that  you  really 
understand  them? 

7,  How  may  youth  and  adults  combine  to  form  inspired  and  advancing  build- 
ers of  tomorrow  - —  the  desire  to  go  "Forward  Ever,  Backward  Never?" 

80  How  may  relations  be  improved  between  youth  and  legal  authorities? 
9.  Discuss  other  questions  which  seem  important  to  you  in  youth-adult  re- 
lationships. 

Most  opinions  are  not  of  the  whole  group  but  of  individuals  on  the  commit- 
tee,. 

We  thought  that  parents  should  work  with  youth  in  the  extra  curricular 
activities  and  that  the  teen-agers  should  try  to  help  adults  understand  youth 
groups.  Young  people  should  create  the  desire  to  bring  parents  into  these 
acti vi  ties. 

Most,  parents  are  interested  in  helping  kids  but  don't  know  how<>  Some  are 
lazy  and  tend  to  put  the  responsibility  on  someone  else., 

It  is  too  bad  but  some  parents  resent  kids  joining  clubs.  They  think  the 
parental  authority  is  taken  away.  Clubs  are  a  supplement  to  home.  Home  is 
the  place  where  adults  and  youth  can  meet  on  a  common  ground. 

Clubs  need  adults.  Good  adult  leaders  are  the  problem.  Use  democracy 
and  get  the  group  to  "reap  the  spoils"  of  what  youth  put  into  the  group. 
Give  leaders  the  fundamentals  of  the  organization  and  let  them  fit  into  the 
group. 

Delinquent  names  should  be  printed  in  newspaper. 

TV,  audio-visuals,  that  are  (good)  (new)  but  do  not  give  the  answers  are 
the  best.  They  help  one  to  better  understand  problems  and  suggest  opinions 
but  do  not  dictate  the  ability  of  humans  to  live  creatively. 

Survey  to  see  if  the  claim,  "Good  youth  do  not  get  recognition,"  is  valid. 
Survey  should  be  based  on  percentage  of  delinquents  to  percentage  of  public- 
ity for  them.   Kids  don't  usually  flaunt  themselves  if  they  do  something  good. 
Someone  has  to  turn  in  the  news.  Where  police  courts  are  on  newspaper  beats. 

Schools  shouldn't  go  John  Dewey  but  could  force  learning  of  things  that 
are  good.  Teach  good  attitude  toward  politics,  not  that  politics  are  shady. 

Parents  criticize  teachers  when  sometimes  parents  are  wrong  and  in  this 
way  "baby"  kids. 

Parents  and  kids  can't  get  together  for  family  activities.  They  have  to 
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learn  to  do  so.  Kids  aren't  sure  what  they  want  to  have  and  should  realize 
that  they  aren't  as  mature  as  adultso  Parents  shouldn't  allow  kids  to  get 
away  with  wrongSo  Kids  owe  parents  respecto  Parents  should  stick  to  their 
decisionso 

Russ  Doty,  Great  Falls,  recorder 

I  I  o   Education 

1„  What  can  teen-agers  themselves  do  to  better  their  own  education? 

Naturally,  we  referred  to  the  Russian  system  and  communistic  ideas 
as  we  know  them0  Maybe  we're  being  idealistic  in  our  outlook  of 
our  education,, 

2o  How  may  education  be  made  more  effective? 

a«  Guidance,  so  students  know  what  they  are  qualified  for  -  their 

abilities  •-  tests  with  results  available0 
bo  College  preparation  courses  -  students  don't  go  into  college 

with  skimpy  background 0 
Co  Social  life  -  mixing  with  other  peoplec  Small  schools  deprived,, 

Trips  for  organizations  benefitedo 

30   Are  scholastic  standards  or  quality  of  your  schools  being  overlooked 
in  the  rush  toward  extra-curricular  activities? 

ao  Different  grading  system  needed » 

bo  Athletics,  etco  are  always  the  complainto  Not  too  prevalent 
now,  seeming  to  slow  dowpo 

Co.  Swing  to  Math  and  Science  is  important,  but  let's  not  go  over- 
board o  Other  things  are  important o 

do  Extra-curricular  activities  are  important  -  need  it  in  classeso 

4o  Should  the  high  school  program  be  intensified  to  provide  for  more 
specialized  subjects? 

Division  of  opinionSo   Agreed  languages  are  importanto  Let's  begin 
at  the  top  instead  of  the  bottomo 

Should  we  have  a  general  background  and  then  specialize  when  we  get 
to  college  o!-  should  we  have  specialized  courses  so  we  will  know  what 
we  want  when  we  get  to  college?  Agreed  with  botho 

5o  Are  your  school  facilities  adequate  for  your  necessary  education? 
a0  Do  you  feel  your  teachers  are  qualified  in  the  subjects  they 
teach? 

They  are  becoming  more  and  more  so0  Certification  is  becoming 
stiff er0  Pay  is  becoming  better  so  schools  are  getting  people 

who  are  more  adequate., 

b<,   Are  buildings  and  equipment  adequate? 

Yes,  with  National  help  and  government  programs;  science,  etc» 
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Co   Are  courses  varied  enough? 
Courses  seem  varied.. 

d.  What  do  you  think  of  your  textbooks? 

They  are  necessary  evils  -  if  not  adequate,  good  teachers  can 
usually  make  a  way. 

6.  Would  you  like  to  have  added  to  the  curriculum  a  course  that  would 
include  the  development  of  historical  religions  and  the  ethics  of 
each  of  the  major  religious  groups? 

Feel  it's  necessary  to  understand  and  adjust.  We  pull  away  from 
religion  -  it's  our  U.S.  basic  foundation. 

7.  Discuss  other  questions  which  seem  important  to  you  in  regard  to 
education. 

Ideals  and  values  - 

American  Heritage  -  need  to  understand. 
Sense  of  moral  ethics. 
Sense  of  values. 

Conclusion:  Our  first  thought  on  this  subject  was  that  there  was  very 
little  we  can  do  to  better  education  because  this  is  run  by  school 
boards,  superintendents,  and  faculty.  But,  after  more  discussion  we 
were  fully  convinced  that  what  we  said  and  did  mattered  to  our  adult 
leaders.  They  were  on  the  most  part  very  interested  in  what  we  thought 
about  ideas,  values  and  ideals  in  education.   It  is  up  to  the  student 
to  develop  half  way  the  good  repoire  between  adult  and  student.  Our 
leadership  is  necessary  and  adult  help  is  necessary. 

Deanna  George,  Northern  Montana 
College,  recorder 


Youth  Carriage 

1.  Why  do  so  many  teen-agers  marry  today?  Are  there  as  many  teen-age 
marriages  as  discussion  would  seem  to  indicate? 

It  was  thought  that  the  main  factors  leading  to  early  marriages  are: 

a.  Early  dating 

b.  Fad  and  insecurity  and  exciting  (not  normal  if  you  don't  go 
steady) . 

c.  Less  financial  worries  and  more  help  from  parents. 

We  did  not  feel  there  were  enough  statistics  to  discuss  the  second 
part  of  the  question. 

2.  How  may  youth  be  better  prepared  to  understand  the  problems  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  marriage,  parenthood  and  homemaking? 

a.  Mainly  from  families  -  boys  working  with  fathers  and  discussing 
economical,  social  and  physical  problems  of  marriage,  etc. 
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Girls  learn  best  from  mothers, 
bo  From  the  church  and  family  working  together . 
c.  From  other  organizations  as  the  school,  FFA,  4-H,  etc,  which 

give  special  courseso 
do  By  discussing  all  problems  with  our  elders  we  will  learn  a  lot. 

3o  How  may  youth  be  helped  to  realize  the  need  to  look  carefully  and 
seriously  at  the  choice  of  a  life  partner? 

By  divorce  rate  -  Hollywood  fad,  movies  and  magazines» 

One  person  spent  2  days  of  Civics  class  on  "How  to  get  a  divorce". 

Could  have  been  spent  differently.. 

Encourage  the  students  that  marriage  involves  a  life  partner 0 

40  Do  you  consider  the  majority  of  teen-agers  sufficiently  prepared 
and  mature  enough  to  enter  marriage? 

Age  13-16  definitely  not  ready  for  marriageo 

Age  17  and  up,  maybe  some  of  the  girls  are  capable. 

Agreed  education  for  both  should  come  first,  wife  will  be  prepared. 

One  girl  said  she  was  17,  absolutely  not  ready0 

Although  we  want  young  parents,  21-24  is  young  enougho 

Age  13-16  change  too  mucho 

Teen-agers5  ideals  not  solid  enougho 

Should  have  college  background. 

5.  What  should  the  attitude  of  teachers  and  other  students  be  toward 
married  students  in  high  school? 

Should  be  tolerated  but  not  condoned o 

Kids  hear  things  that  they  shouldn't. 

Attitude  depends  on  the  persono 

The  braggarts  do  the  harm,  the  sedate  and  quiet  do  not  cause  problem. 

60  Would  you  favor  the  inclusion  of  a  course  in  your  school  on  marriage 
and  parenthood? 

Yes,  if  properly  done  with  adequate  teachers»   A  bad  course  could  be 
worse  than  none.  Discuss  everything  with  parents  afterward. 

V  o  Rel igion 

lo  Have  youth  today  been  given  sufficient  training  in  religion  at  home 
and  in  the  church,  and  do  they  show  enough  concern  about  the  reli- 
gious aspects  of  their  lives? 

Due  to  changing  times  training  or  emphasizing  religion  in  the  home 
has  changed o  Today  there  are  youth  groups  (CYF,  MYF,  etc»)  that 
have  more  or  less  taken  the  place  of  the  family  in  doing  such  things 
as  reading  the  Bible  together,  as  they  did  30  years  ago» 

Youth  is  concerned  about  religion  but  they  have  not  enough  knowledge 
about  it. 
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2.  Do  you  feel  that  you  understand  your  own  religion?  Do  your  religious 
beliefs  offer  you  consolation  and  directiin? 

The  youth  in  the  discussion  group  on  religion  felt  that  they  under- 
stand their  own  religion,, 

Religious  beliefs  offer  us  consolation  but  not  completely.)  The  per- 
son needs  the  will  power  and  courage  alsoo 

3,  How  can  youth  be  made  more  conscious  of  the  importance  of  religion 
in  helping  them  shape  sound  moral  values  and  attitudes? 

We  felt  that  youth  become  more  conscious  aDOut  religion  as  they 
grow  older,,  Religion  should  be  emphasized  in  the  home,,  There  is 
not  enough  family  unity „ 

4„  Does  your  school  provide  a  broad  enough  program  of  recreation  to 
meet  the  needs  of  everybody  in  school? 

This  question  was  not  discussed,, 

5»  What  can  teen-agers  do  to  help  provide  recreation  for  themselves  at 
home,  at  school,  and  in  the  community? 

This  question  was  not  discussed,, 

6.  How  can  recreation  and  other  youth  activities  be  made  a  mor6  effec- 
tive force  in  the  development  of  youth? 

Community  activities  through  the  church  are  quite  active  in  Montana. 
These  groups  or  activities  show  films  on  religion,  guide  groups  such 
as  Rainbow,  DelViolay  and  Youth  Fellowships,,   In  many  small  towns  the 
community  develops  social  activity  through  the  church  very  well. 

7.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  adequate  recognition  for  worthwhile  ac- 
complishments of  youth? 

We  do  not  believe  that  religion  should  be  taught  in  public  schools, 
only  in  religious  schools.  The  reasons  for  this  are: 

b.  Who  is  qualified  to  teach  the  course? 

bo   If  it  were  possible  to  teach  the  course,  some  parents  may 
not  approve  of  religious  teachings  in  the  school c 

Summary:   To  summarize  our  discussion  we  decided  a  panel  of  the  town 
ministers  or  a  representative  from  each  religion  group  could  meet  pub- 
licly to  discuss  religion  for  those  that  need  help  or  to  learn  about 
rel igion. 

Most  of  the  religious  youth  groups  who  make  an  accomplishment  never  get 
recognition  in  the  newspaper,  only  the  teen-agers  who  are  doing  wrongo 
These  latter  are  the  people  who  need  religious  training. 
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Activities 

lo  How  can  youth  let  off  steam  sensibly? 

Recreational  activities  of  some  typeo  Very  few  recreational  acti- 
vities for  girls,  in  most  casesc  There  should  be  new  types  of  re- 
creation to  develop  interests  Samller  towns  lack  facilities  and 
larger  towns  lack  interestc 

it  is  important  to  get  those  who  aren't  in  activities  or  organiza- 
tions interested..  Those  in  the  groups  tend  to  push  prospective 
members  aside0  Smaller  towns  need  recreation  which  deals  with 
society  and  youth  acceptance  problemSo   It  must  be  presented 
proper ly0 

2o  What  do  you  consider  activities  which  are  fun  and,  at  the  same  time, 
worthwhi le? 

Sports,  crafts,  hobbies,  helping  others,  music,  etc   it  is  a  per- 
sonal opinion,  each  one's  own  desire* 

3o  Are  more  activities  for  youth  needed  in  your  community?   if  so, 
what  type? 

Smaller  towns  need  a  recreational  center,  organizations  such  as  FHA, 
FFA,  4-H,  etco  Larger  towns  possibly  need  a  youth  center » 

4„  Does  your  school  provide  a  broad  enough  program  of  recreation  to  meet 
the  needs  of  everybody  in  school? 

This  question  was  not  discussedo 

5„  What  can  teen-agers  do  to  help  provide  recreation  for  themselves  at 
home,  at  school,  and  in  the  community? 

There  are  many  things  we  can  do»  At  home;  sports,  sewing,  even  mow 
the  lawn,  etc  At  school;  studies,  school  activities,  etc  In  the 
community i   activities,  participation  in  community  programs 0 

Responsibility  should  be  placed  on  those  who  don't  have  any» 

6»  How  can  recreation  and  other  youth  activities  be  made  a  more  effec- 
tive force  in  the  development  of  youth? 

This  question  was  not  discussedo 

7 „  Do  you  think  that  there  is  adequate  recognition  for  worthwhile  ac- 
complishments of  youth? 

Noo  We  should  bring  out  the  good  that  youth  do„   Show  the  public 
what  youth  are  doingo  Only  the  bad  gets  in  the  news. 

80  What  responsibilities  do  community  agencies,  other  than  schools, 
have  for  youth  activities  and  recreation? 
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Not  very  much*  Youth  must  prove  themselves  in  the  public  eye<>  Large 
towns  have  too  much  recreation  and  activities  and  small  towns  do  not 
have  enough o 

9.  How  can  youth  organizations  help  in  the  development  of  personality? 

We  can  apply  what  we  learn  at  home,  at  school,  and  in  church. 

10.  What  is  the  relationship  of  youth  organizations  and  activities,  re- 
creation, and  the  overall  education  of  youth? 

This  question  was  not  discussedo 

STUDENT  EVALUATION 

The  students  were  asked  to  give  their  reactions  to  the  experience  of  the 
Little  White  House  Conference.  The  questions  answered  were  as  follows: 

1.  What  were  the  most  stimulating  parts  of  the  program  for  you? 

Youth  panel  participation  at  the  luncheon  and  the  discussion  groups 
during  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 
Mrs.  Epstone's  remarks. 

2.  What  areas  of  thought  did  you  feel  were  neglected  or  should  have  re- 
ceived more  time  and  discussion? 

I  feel  all  areas  needed  more  time  for  discussion. 

Teen-age  smoking  and  the  damage  it  brings  to  health.  Communism,  its 
basis,  its  methods  of  operation. 

Individual  groups  should  have  been  a  bit  larger.   It  would  have  been 
nice  if  we  could  have  discussed  all  of  the  topics  and  all  together 
to  get  more  opinions. 

I  feel  that  youth-adult  relationships,  education,  religion  and  acti- 
vities should  have  received  more  discussion.  How  to  get  youth  in- 
terested in  helping  themselves. 

The  growing  problem  of  alcoholism  among  the  youth  of  today  and  what 
can  be  done  to  discourage  it. 

I  felt  we  swayed  a  bit  from  the  main  theme  of  developing  the  full 
potential  in  youth. 

3.  Do  you  prefer  discussion  groups  made  up  of  all  young  people  or  with 
some  participating  adults? 

Young  people  speak  more  freely  when  by  themselves  and  adults  often 
tend  to  dominate  a  discussion.  However,  the  wisdom  of  the  adult  is 
very  beneficial.   I  favor  an  all  young  people  discussion  because  it 
helps  them  to  let  of  more  steam.  Adults  would  be  acceptable  if  they 
realize  their  position  is  to  stimulate  and  not  to  dominate. 
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Adult-Student  panels  would  probably  have  produced  more  concrete  solu- 
tions to  current  problems.   I  feel  that  we  can  always  get  youthful 
opinions  in  school  but  often  we  don:t  know  where  adults  stando   I 
think  the  groups  should  be  mixed. 

I  believe  that  young  people  express  their  opinions  better  alone  and 
will  say  what  they  feel  more  so  than  if  they  are  with  adults. 

40  How  can  the  youth  delegates  to  the  i960  White  House  Conference  in 
Washington,  D.  Co,  achieve  meaningful  participation? 

These  delegates  must  know  what  they  are  represent ingo   if  they  know 
this  and  also  how  to  represent  it,  they  will  have  no  trouble,.  By 
being  fully  prepared  and  well  versed  on  what  has  gone  on  here  at  the 
Junior  White  House  Conference  we  can  take  part  in  all  activities  in 
Washington  with  the  idea  of  taking  something  back  to  Montana. 

!  believe  they  should  know  well  the  two  basic  fields  in  Montana:s 
plans  and  be  able  to  express  their  opinions,,  Discussions  and  group 
work  will  help« 

Delegates  should  get  educated  to  the  feelings  and  problems  in  their 
own  state  and  get  a  feeling  of  world  relations  as  compared  to  the 
statec  After  this  meeting  the  delegates  should  share  these  ideas 
with  their  state,  communities  and  homes. 

5.  Other  comments: 

We  need  more  of  these  meetings.. 

They  need  more  advertisingo   I  feel  that  it  was  a  shame  that  this 
program  was  not  publicized  moreo  A  lot  of  youth  would  like  to  come 
to  a  session  like  this  and  they  could  get  a  lot  out  of  ito  There 
should  be  more  preparation  on  the  local  level . 

There  should  be  more  definite  points  to  discuss  rather  than  abstract 
ideas.  Propaganda  efforts  were  sorely  lacking,.  Rather  than  chewing 
over  problems  that  everyone  is  well  aware  of,  why  not  get  some  solid 
solutions  and  carry  them  out.  Montana  seems  to  be  a  lollygag  type 
of  state  in  getting  "on  the  ball",,  More  organization  would  help,  so 
youth  would  have  a  chance  to  prepare  material  and  think  over  their 
own  opinions  for  better  over-all  presentation,, 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  Montana  delegates  to  the  i960  White 
House  Conference  be  selected  by  a  competitive  essay,  perhaps  on  cur- 
rent state  problems,  or  why  they  feel  they  are  eligible  to  attend 
the  conference,,   Also  a  biographical  sketch  should  be  considered,. 

After  the  small  groups  finish  discussing,  have  two  go  in  together  to 
go  over  their  conclusions  together  and  then  report  their  findings  to 
the  whole  group. 

Go,  Man,  Go  I 
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